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ABSTRACT 

This work is an attempt to analyze the development of 
education, particularly secondary education, in order to identify the 
special features of educational structure in Latin America. The 
educational systems are examined within the following contexts: 
Literacy Training; Educational Levels (which considers the question 
of access to formal education) ; Comparison with European Societies in 
the Past; Comparison .with Present-day European Societies; Performance 
of Educational Systems; Education, Urbanization, and Income; and 
Education and Social Structure. The concepts^ changes and expansion 
of secondary education are discussed. The conclusions suggest that 
education should not be prolonged above the requirements of the 
economic system of a country, that funds needed to insure primary 
education for the whole population should not be expended on unneeded 
secondary education, that upward social mobility is unbalanced when 
secondary education is provided to more individuals than can be 
absorbed by the economy. The capacity of political systems to absoib 
citizens demanding participation is considered: the expansion of 
education could contribute to social change and economic development 
which would alter the character of a political system. (JMB) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The present work is an attempt to analyse the development of education, 
part3.cularly secondary education, in the light of the different interpretations 
of the educational process, with a view to identifying the special features 
of educational structure in Latin America* Vor purposes of this paper, this 
etructixre is taken to mean the whole constellation of levels of education in' 
the region* It will thus be necessary to conqpare the structure of education 
in Latin America vdth the educational structure, past or present, of countries 
which are now more developed© This comparison wiJJL also provide a more 
con?>rehensive basis for consideration of the relationship between education 
and development* 

v/ith this in mind, an atten?)t will be made to prove the following: 

(a) That the structure of education in Latin America does not stem 
from the kind of process experienced by the European countries at earlier 
stages of their development* The lundamental difference is that, as early 
as the beginning of this century, the European countries had mrjiaged to 
provide primary education for almost the entire population; this had a 
homogenizing effect on the different societies, while at the same time 
enrolmerrb in secondary and higher education was kept down to a minim^jTn* 

In Latin America, however, even in the most advanced countries, primary 
schooling for all children remains an unfulfilled goal* 

(b) That secondary education in Latin America has become available 
to a percentage of the school age population that is equal to or higher 
than the percentage registered in European countries at an intermediate 
stage of development* And this despite the fact that only about half of 
the eligible children finish primary education, vdiich lasts an average of 
six years* 

(c) That the expansion of primary or basic education in the developed 
countries was net the result of the requirements of industrialization so mnch 
as of ethical, religious and basically political motivations* The coverage of 

/the primaiy 



the primary system of education evolved out of plans for national integration 
and political or ideological mobilization or control^ which anticipated the 
future educational requirements of expanding industrialisation* Similarly^ 
in Latin iUnerica the educationally most advanced countries originally shared 
the same motivation for developing basic education* 

(d) That the educational structure in Latin America is pec^oliar in 
that, wtiile a large percentage of the population is below the minimum 
educational threshold or outside education altogether, secondary education 

is growing rapidly v^dthout any great relation to development and urbanisation 
the result being a gradual increase in diff erentiationo Moreover, the fact 
that levels of education lack a basic homogeneity has serious and far-reachin 
implications for economic and social development* 

(e) That the growth of secondary education shows that the social 
groups v/hich.are potential users of the system are much more able to put 
pressure on the decisionmaking centres than the same groups in other 
societiese ■ This pressure is not directly related to the job market, but 
rather to the keen competition for access to the developed area of the 
job market vriiich exists in every Latin American society^ 

(f ) That, since the greater coverage of secondary ed^ication do^is 
not stem from development, nor from the expansion of q'lalitatively 
demanding job markets, whether or not education can play an active role 
in the development process will depend on the trend ajid content of 
educddon rather than on the mere growbh of the rate of enrolmento 
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II, EDUCiVriOIiilL SYSTEMS IN LATIN Al'iKICA 



!• Literacy training 

The illiteracy rate in the population aged 15 and over in the v/hole 
of Latin America dropped from 42.2 per cent in 1950, to 33»9 per cent ir* 
1960^ and 23»6 per cent in 1970» As this drop is the result of policies 
to increase school enrolment rathey than of literacy prograinmes for adults, 
alraost all countries in the region, except Cuba, maintained their relative 
positions© Table 1 classifies countries by illiteracy rate into groups of 
less than, 10 per cent., between 10 and 20 per cent, etc, up to the group with 
more then 40 per cent of illiterates aged 15 and over* In each group there 
are declines in the illiteracy rate, but there are no sharp transitions by 
v^nich a country moves from a higih illiteracy category to a much lower one* 
To put it another way, the relative distance between the countries with the 
highest -illiteracy rates and those with lowest in general remain much the 
sameo It would seem that the gap between them wiUL only narrow when tha more 
advanced countries reach a point close to zero and are then caught up by the 
less advanced© 

The countries in categories A (less than 10 per cent of illiterates) 
ard B (between 10 and 20 per cent of illiterates) are those which have had 
a national integration poiLcy since the nineteenth century, in which education 
har; had a fundamental role (Argentina, Costa Rica, Chile and Uruguay)^ plus 
Cuba, which moved up from a midway position to an advanced one# This category 
ajl.co includes the ex-colonies of the United Kingdom vAiich have recently become 
ind^^pendento*^ Obviously, analogies cannot be drawn between these two 
categories as regards economic structures; the progress of literacy must 
be related to the existence of projects which, quite apart froip. other aims^ 
gave very high priority to integration into a set of values, whether these 
were political or designed to create a sense of national identity or to 
modernisre society* 

1/ Because of their particular iwLtuation and the lack of certain data, 
these countries are not considered ^stematically in this paper a 
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Tabid 1 

UTIN AHESICA: ILLITEEACT LEVEL BY COUUmiiS AM) A&E ffiOUPS 
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Country 



Illi- 
teracy 
level 
i960 



Illiteracy rates 



15 and over 



i960 



1950 



Argentina 
Barbados 
Cuba 
Uruguay 



Costa Rloa 

Chile 

Chile 

Jamaloa 

Guyana 

Trlnldad-Tobago 



-20^ 



8.6 
1.8 

9.6y 



15.6^ 
U,k 

18.1 
12.9 

li.3 



i2.8a^ 

22.1^ 



20,6 
I9.6f/ 



I5-I9 age group 



i960 



5.0 



2.4 



8.6 
9.4 
4.0^ 
9.3 



1950 



8.3 

22.5 



l8.it 
13.9 



Coloiabla 




27.11/ 


37.31/ 


17.5 


31.4 


Trnaraa 




23.3 


30.1 


12.7 


20.1* 






25.4y 


34.2 


13.2 


22.7 














Brazil 




39.4 


50.5 


33.4 


47.2 


Ecuador 




32. 5J/ 




20»2 


34.7 


:4e3cioo 




34.6 


42.^ 


25.9 


42.5 


Peru 




38.9y 


26.2 




Dominican RepubHo 




35.5 


56.8 


17.4 




Vdnesxiela 




36.;^^ 


49.0 


25.3 


42.6 














Bolivia 






67.9 




57.3 


£1 Salvador 




i 5i.qy 


59.0 


39.3 


55.6 


Haiti 






8?.3 , 




86.i> 


Honduras 




55.oy 


64.83/ 


45.7 


64.8 


Guateuala 




62,2^ 


70.6 


56.4 


68.0 


Nicaragua 




30.20/ 


61.6 


44.9 


61,^ 



^ This caloulatic^. socog to have been based on -the nunber of llll-terates In relation to tho total poPu2»tlon 
/ 01 tho ooitntxy* * 

^- 19153. 

1563. 
^ 1952, • 

Aatlolpated result of the I970 oensiu. 
y 1964. 
y 3 55X. 

Ijr 6 and ovor* 
J/ 10 and over* 
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The trend of the illiteracy rate in the 15 to 19 age group shows that 
mass education continues to be unable in most Latin American countries ~ or 
was until very recently ~ to reach the youngest part of the population; this 
is even more serious than the fact that illiteracy rates are pushed up by the 
adult and old population. In ten countries around I960, including the two 
with the largest populations, at least one out of every four 15 to 19 year 
olds remained miterato, lAiile the country with the largest population in 
Latin An erica only reached a rate of two literates out of three in the same 
age group. 

Around i960, only three countries - Argentina, Cuba and Uruguay - with 
the later addition of Costa Rica and Chile, had managed to bring their total 
young population into a state of literacy, with the gap between them and the 
educationalOy less developed countries ranging from a ratio of one to five 
to a ratio of one to twenty. 

Table 2 relates the state of literacy in some European countries about 
1850 and 1900 with the rate of urbanization in cities of more than 20,000 
inhabitants in 1920. It also shows the situation of some of the most heavily 
populated countries of Latin America with the highest rate of illiteracy in 
i960, and relates this to the rate of urbanization. It is useful to r.iake 
this coii^jarison with the European countries in order to assess the relationship 
betvveen the .growth of literacy and economic development in different social 
structures at different periods* 

In the growth of the European literacy rate, the following situations 

are foiuid: 

(a) Countries with low urbanization rates and low literacy rates, 

(b) Countries with high urbanization rates and high literacy rates, 

(c) Countries' with low urbanization rates and the highest literacy rater.- 
These three situations more or less sum up the interrelaticia between the 

growth of literacy and economic developnent on the one hand, and between the 
growth of literacy and social values that generate demands unrelated to the 
demands of the economic gystem, on the other. 

The development of the trading economy, followed by that of the 
industrial economy, made it indispensable for labour employed in non^ 
agricultural activities to have a minimuia standard or level of knowledge 

/Table 2 
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in order to be able to carry out their functions. On the other hand^ the 
demand .for literacy prograomes in the agricultural sector before the 
beginning of the twentieth century was almost nil, since most of the skills 
needed in agricultioral work were learnt at honie> and involved acquiring the 
kind of e^erience that could be trananitted verbal ly without the need for 
technical knowledge or the ability to analyse complex processes. 

A line of demarcation can be drawn^ however, between literate and noiv- 
literate areas which does not correspond to degrees of urbanization or 
industrialization, but to cultural areas that gave high or low priority 
to improving literacy quite irreapective of vAether this wo^ild be econcanically 
productive* 

The limits of this paper do not allow of an exhaustive discussion of 
the role played by religious and political values in the literacy process. 
Suffice it to say that one of the most important forms of communication 
between man and God in the PiHjtestant religion f s the readir,g of His word 
as enshrined in the Bible- while in the Jewish religion^, knowledge of the 
sacred books, was the highest conditions for man-'s fulfilment as a religious 
being. With respect to political values as promoters of literacy, there are 
precedents far back in the past, starting with the medieval communes when 
citizenship was established in the charter of liberties of the city, and 
the obtaining of successive liberties was largely linked to the growth of 
written law under the patronage of the monarchs. In the nineteenth century, 
the struggle for political rights necessarily implied raising the literacy 
rate. A citizen was a person who paid a certain amout in taxes, i»e. he was 
involved in the bureaucratic machinery, of controls and was capable of coming 
to terms with it. Chartism in England, which called for an extension of 
citizens' rights, was no-^r only a mass movement but also made many petitions 
to Parliament, containing millions of signatures demanding the right to vote. 
Lastly, mention must be made of the role played by the trade linions and 
working-class parties in bringing literacy to the masses as a precondition 
for ideological indoctrination and access to voting rights# 

The drop in illiteracy is the result of a conplex of social factors, 
including economic development; but economic development has generally not 
been the prime mover, and in sane cases has had a very minor role. Its 

ERJC /impact has 
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impact has come when industrialization is in its advanced stages,^ The 
first country to reduce illiteracy to a ndniniuiii^ naiiiely Sweden, clearly 
did so as a result of religious and political values, and not because of 
the demand for skilled labour generated by an industrial econony, since 
Sweden did not possess an industrial economy until half a century after 
illiteracy had virtually beer, eradicated. 

The fact that illiteracy in Latin America has persisted must, therefore, 
be placed in a different context from that pf siug^le relations between rates 
of urbanization and industrialization which, while they may show up certain 
structural condi lions, are too static and fragmentary to reveal all the 
social facets of the problem* 

infe can summarize this topic in the following propositions: 

(a) vlhere illiteracy has been eradicated in latin American countries, 
this has been the result of policies initiated in the nineteenth century to 
v*iich high priority was assigned for supraeconomic values, ar.d not because 
there was a need for skiaj.ed labouro Important among these values were the 
desire for national integration, particularly necessity in countries formed 
by international, migration, and the aim of tranriforniins a political system 
in which participation was only fonnal into a system in which the members, 
theoretically at least, would be capable of full participation* This meant 
that literacy programmes were directed towards the moderrdzation of social 
systsms rather than economic development* the latter may have been borne in 
mind, but always subordinated to the higher aims of v^nat was then referred 
to as '^civilization", 

(b) In the case of societies which succeeded in making considerable 
inroads into illiteracy rates, partipipation, national integration and 
socialization withrLn a set of values, again became the driving force behind 
literacy policies in the second half of the twentieth centuryo 

(c) Conversely, the drop in illiteracy in other countries is closely 
correlated to the variables of economic growth, especially urbanization, 
industrialization and the development of the modern services sector. This 
correlation explains the gradual increase in literacy and the large 
discrepancies between rural and urban areas, and within urban areas the 
disequilibria stemming from differences in population density and the 

ErJc degree' of social differentiation. ^^^^ p^^^ 
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(d) For Latin America in general, literacy prograimnes were not 
assigned very high priority in practice; if they had, responsibility for 
the education of the masses would have been taken on by autonomous social 
groups who of their omi volition would have carried most of the burden of 
improving literacy, as happened in some European countries airii. in the 
United States in the iiineteenth century^ In nearly every cas?, the Stat?> 
itfas expected to organit:e literacy campaigns* No groups or parties, not 
even those which ascribed high priority to the electoral process and its 
legitimation, took on the task of raising literacy or made any really 
effective contribution to literacy campaigns, despite the fact that it 
was essential to make individuals literate in order to transform them 
into citizens^ 

(e) Because of the attitude that the State bore sole responsibility 
for literacy programmes and that such programmes must be carri^.d o^it through 
institutionalized channels, the process was limited by certain factors: 

(i) Considerable economic resources were required to sustain an institutionalized 
process; (ii) The scope of literacy programmes was limited to what was . 
considered necessary by the grcnips in power, cind as long as other traditional 
forms of political control remained in existence - paternaHan, bossism, or 
simple exclusion - literacy was not regarded as essential to the operation 
of the political systemj (iii) The literacy process implicitly became a 
variable dependent on i^he hiaman resources needed for economic development, 
and since very few countries have so far sijcceeded in incorporating their 
entire labour force into modern production, it was not necessary to make 
literates out of masses that were not essential to the functioning of the 
prevailing economic system* , 

(f) On the other hand, however, the fact that the State assumed 
full responsibility for literacy programmes meant that, in some societies, 
the process did not end when the members of those social groups capable of 
participating in the benefits of economic development were able to read 
and write. The rural literacy can^Daigns in some countries have owed their 
existence to the perseverance of the S^ate in a miliei which, in terms of 
labour demand, does not need literates, and' whioh lacks social groups 
capable of putting pressure on the authorities to obtain services or even 
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of concei\Qjig of a social condition other than the passive condition to 
\rfiich they are accuf?toned« 

(g) The eradication or substantial reduction of illiteracy is 
theoretically feasible as far as human and economic resources are concerned 
pro-^/ided that literacy campaigns are not limited to tha institutional fronts 
However^ this is dependent on the degree vo vhich the power centre is capable 
of iTiObiliaation and of transaooitting the urgency of the objective to the 
educated social ^:c\\v3 that are capable of providing literacy workers uid, 
that necessarily belong to the middl.e and upper clac*=^^^s« Do these groups^ 
or might they^ feel motivated to carry out this task? Or is their lack of 
interest in the literacy process simply an expression of their lack of 
interest jji bringing a degree of homogeneity into education that v/ould 
seriously affect their position as a class? These questions will be 
considered and discussed in the sections that follow/, 

2c, Educational levels 

The next topic to be considered concerns the question of access to 
a system of formal education and the organization of regular classes for 
the part of the younger population that has been able to complete at least 
a primary education* 

The countries were selected on the basis of the scale of illiteracy 
shown in the tables and other evvaHable information as fairly typical 
examples of some of the different levels of education in Latin America. 

UNESCO considers that a person is literate v^en he has completed 
four years of primary education in a regular school system^ This is the 
minijr''im length of time for mastering the techniques of reading and witing 
and being able to do simple calculations* it is considered that a person 
who has reached this stage is not very likely to relapse into illiteracy 
and that this basic level of education equips him for further training and 
enables him to adapt to different types of social and working relationships* 

Under this definition^ one to three years of scljooling is not enough 
for total literacy^ It is worth considering^ however, whether the education 
a child receives in four years, ^looked at in terms of the growing intellectual 
^ demands of contemporary society, is very much different from the kirjl of 

ERIC 
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education received by someone in the father's generation v.tio was barely 
literate^ In other words, the que^ion is whether it is legitiinate to 
use certain educational levels for purposes of comparison as if they were 
of constant value* Th9 goal of literacy, v^ch had a definite 'value in a 
pre-industrial society, has less value in an industrial society, and 
practically ho value at all in a post-industrial societyo It is possible 
to define the ndniinum level a person must reach in each of these tjrpes of 
society in order to be able to participate in the system and not remain 
marginal to it^ The requirements for fulfilling occupational roles and 
for participation in an even more complex social system are growing as 
the social structure as a \*ole becomes more complex and intellectualized, 
hence what constdtutes the minimum level is relative to the stage of 
development of eadi society* A detailed study would permit us to establish 
the basic level at which participation is possible with a fair degree of 
accuracy; however, in default of this, it is quite clear that^ within the 
urban and industrial society of Latin America, a person with a basn.c education 
consisting in less than four years schooling is in the same position as the 
imterate in, the early 1900s, when Latin America was rural and pre-industrial# 
In this paper, therefore, those with insiafficient schooUng are included 
with those outside the educational system in a group that is potentially 
marginal to the contemporary sociaJ, process and that will probcibly become 
more marginal as time go on, unless there are large-scale programmes of 
adult education; the miniimom educational level will very probably continue 
to rise throughout the rest of the century, and those in this group will 
continue to have a reasonable expectation of an active life of about 
forty years# 

One last point on this subject concerns wJ^iat is actually transmitted 
in the same period of study at different stages of development* A3 the 
planned duration of study courses has gradually increased, the practice of 
transmitting and implanting a fixed amount of knowledge in a short time 
has been replaced by slower techniques of education vAiich have more positive 
results at the upper levels of the course, with time to spare for development 
of the pereonality, self-expression and education in a greater number of areas* 

/Iflenoc, if 
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Hence, if a course plan is r ly longer duration, it may be 

assumed that those pupils ^ c er the first three years, for 

example, are relatively lesi? , ^a.x^j.ed than those who finish a course 
planned to last three years» 

Table 3 shows that around I960 on]y two countries hart managed to 
incorporate the entire school-age population into the regul;ar systemj 
that another two educationally advanced countries were nearing this goal; 
and that about one-fifth of the children in countries at an intermediate 
level of educational development were outside the school system, while 
in the less educationally developed countries this percentage was about 
one-half* 

Taking the "No education" and the '^One to three years primary education'^ 
as a group, the table shows that, even in the advanced counti*ies, between 
one-sixth and one— quarter of the schooiiU-age popialation is below the minimum 
level; this figure r:lses to one-half in countries at an intemediate level 
of development, and is about 80 per cent in Guatemala^ for example, which 
Is one of the less educationally developed countries* 

Access to the final stages of primary education continues to be 
difficult for many of the peoples of Latin America, and,. as will be seen 
later, in the great majority of Latin American countries, including those 
most educationally advanced, less than half the children completed their 
primary educatiori* 

Conversely, it is noteworthy that a high percentage of the 15 to 19 
year age group are registered in or have completed a course in secondary 
and/or higher education# Of course there is a large gap between Uruguay 
and Guatemala « or Chile with its provisional figures for 1970 - W-iich mark 
the top and bottom of the scale, but it is interesting to note that the 
remaining countries are much closer as regards the rates for secondary 
and higher education than they are with respect to the minimum level of 
education* If tfyere is one factor making for homogeneity in education 
in Latin America, it is the high rate of poet-primary schooling, despite 
the enormous differences between countries as regards providinjg the 
population with the minimum educational level* 
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Tabic 3 

EDUCATIWAI. LEVELS m SCtE ACE CSROIPS 



I« 15 to 19 ag6 group 



Countries 



Argent ilia d/ 

Uruguay •/ 

Chile d/ 

Chile £/ 

Coeta Rica e/ 

Colombia ^ 

Moxioo h/ 
(15 to 29) 

Guatemala g/ 



No edu 
oation 

U.O 
2.1 

2.8 

17*5 

22,3 

59.^ 



Primary 

1 to 3 

yoare hj 

15.3 
13.8 
18.2 

13.7 
28p7 
36.1 

25 

20,0 



1*2 



19.3 
15.9 
27*6 
16.5 

37.3 

48. 1 

79.4 



Prir4iry 
4 to 6 
olaEfles 0/ 

.•^3.1 
46.1 
IfO.l 
30*1 
43.0 
24.1 



34.5 
14.2 



Seoondnry 

and 
higher 

31.6 
36.0 
30.8 

' 51.6 
19 ^7 

20.3 

17.4 

6.4 



II* 20 to 24 age group 



Courrtries 


No tdu 

oation 
a/ 


ft»inuiry 
1 to 3 


3=1+2 


Rrimary 
^4 to 6 
olosses 2J 


Secondary 
1 to 3 


Secondary 
4 and 
over 




Argentina 


4.4 


n.r 


15.6 


57.9 


10.6 


10,3 




truGUoy 


3.3 




20.4 


45.7 


13.1 


16.4 




Chile 


11.6 


18.0 


29.6 


37.9 


14.9 


12.4 


2.6 


Chile £/ 


40 


X6.J 


20.5 


32.0 


21.9 


16.7 


6.6 


Costa Rioa 


12.7 


31*^ 


44.1 


37*9 


7.8 


5.7 


4.5 


Colombia 


20.0 


37.5 


57c5 


24.5 


10.6 




1.8 


Guatemala 


62.3 


19.3 


81*6 


12.4 


2.8 


. 2.5 


0,7 
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a/ The figures for Colombia indicataiilliteraco^ and those for Uru^ay include that part of the population 

i^ioh completed the first year of primary sohooling. 
b/ In T^UGuay, the fi^uroa ere estimates since the info^^raation from the consus only gave the classifications 

• "primary not completed"^ one to five years^ and "primary oonpleted"i 
c/ The f i£;ures for Colombia are for four or five years of official schooling. For Chile, the extension of 

pc^imory schooling to eight years is not token into consideration. 

I960 oonsufl. 
e/ 1963 census. 

£/ Anticipated result of I970 oensus* 
g/ 1964 census. 
1970 census. 

/Argentina and 



Argentina and Colombia, for example, show this pattern very clear ly» 
In Argentina, 19»3 P^^r cent of the population is below the minimum educational 
level and 31»6 per cent is in secondary or higher education; while in Colombia 
55 « 6 per cent is 1 the rainimim level and yet 20.3 per cent of the 15 to 
19 age group i^. receS ^ secondary education* 

An analysia of the 15 to 19 age group also the 20 to 2/j. age group 
can help to distinguish certain typical cases characteristic of several 
Latin American countries^ 

(a) The first case is that of the countries vMch have reduced the 
number of those who acnieve no more than the minimum educational level to 

a proportion ranging between one-sixth and one-^juarter, and have raised the 
percentage of those who cca!plete between four and six years of primary 
schooling to about 50 per cent of the total, wj.th at least one-third going 
on to post-primary studies, generally lasting more than nine years« 

(b) The second case -comprises those countries v*iose young population 
is distriiaated roughly iniMrdst one^third vatfloout schooling or with up to 
three yeais of primary educafcLon* one*-third havji^ passed the minimum level 
and coraplesoed from four to sSoc: years of primary education^ and one-third 
engaged iina longer course Gogaeducation, for thKamost part lasting more 
than nine^3s©ars© 

(c) ^he third case comprises ccaantries inr-yiiiich about 50 per cent of 
the young^Dpulation remain at the minimum level, but with the characteristic 
that only::S per cent of the other half stop on completion of their primary 
education^iwtiile the other 25 per cent goes on to secondary and higher 
educations Ihis puts these countries in a position vrfiich is not very 

dif f eren L TThom that of the most advanced countries as regards the coverage 
of secoxdBE^ education* 

(d:} 3he fourth case comprises those countries in irtrtiich between 
three-qoarters and fou3>«fifths of the population do not manage to go 
beyond :the:3dnimum educational level, with a small proportion of children 
reaching "tanjB final years ofzprimary school and an even smaller proportion 
reaching aocondary education* 
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3» Comparison lAth European societies in the pas t 

The educational structure of Latin America around I960 can be suited 
up by saying that between 15 and 80 per cent of the young population, 
depending in the Mitry, ,v;as outside the educational ^stem or below the 
irdnlinL .xoucx. level, idiile enrolment ill secondary education, including 

courses lasting more than nine years, has e:>(panded - the 1970 rates show an 
enormous increase - to include a very considerable percentage of those 
theoretically eligible for it* In other words, the peculiarity of the 
educational system in latin America has been its inability to create a 
course of strictly basic education going above the minimum level necessary 
for the integration of the individual into contonporary society and covering 
the v/hol^ of the school-age population^ Although this goal has not been 
achieved, secondary and higher education in Latin America have been developed 
to e r^o'ixA where they include percentages of the eligible population that are 
ccanfiarable and in some taasae^ ssaperior to those of the develcxped countries* 

-e are no precedeate f or this kind of ed .^cational stracture in the. 
histor,:- : *'hat are now the fe-eloped countries * y, nor can 5.t be coii^ared 
-vdth tiie i^revaiXing structure ±n such countries* e structure of education 
In Latin America - even in those countries that ..ave made most progress as 
regards modernization and devekopnent - is a -unique phenoaenon which is cIoj^S^ 
related to the characteristic features of social structures origin^ing in 
underdevelopment and dependency* 

The first step in analyzing th^.s phenomenon is to look at the educataiiscil 
profile in some of the de^^eiioped countries - although not the most, hi^ly 
de^mLbped, since comparisani^th the highly iVufiaastrialized countries might 
Is^ t0 distortions - as paarealed in their olde^ and youngest generatd-ons* ^ 
Por the older generations., 5± would have been advantageous to have information 
from csawsuses taken* aroiind the beginning of the century, showing the 
eduo^feional structure of the then youngest age groups. Since these are 
not available, the I960 censuses have been used ^or infoiroation on the level 
of education of persons in the oldest age groups, whose educational level 
corresponds to that prevailing at the beginning of the century* 



/It is 



It 3ffi ^sujned that persons of 65 and over in I96O iiad the same 
educatiassal^dvel that they acquired around I9OO and befbre, since, as is 
well knoM% ^adult education programmes have for the most part not 
sub stantSsEiEi^y changed the levels of education acquired hy each age group 
i^en at ^cSmmls Although it should be borne in mind that the proportion 
of liter^oCT^^ probably greater among the survivors in.l960 than it was 
in the wMte ^neration, the figures are such that the above assuDiption 
in no ways^^ts the validity of the followi,ng point s, 

The^ TO»ni fcries chosen (see table 4) were not highly industrialized; in 
fact in :3mmzia£ them industrialization began after or during th? First World 
War. Thfeijfe particularly tr» of Canada and Italy; imSblOand, there is a 
highly d. Mi^Luiiwii arfcisanp-typev and manuf acturing^»ector, ifcile in both Hungary 
and Polaaoril^^affiaittiBral activity predominated inafcil weaZLiran in ttoe twentieth 
century.* &BSKi& 2»ia very large country in aaa^which MLxlear difficulties 
of comnujs&aSan ^ tise begxnnxng of the centaqjsfe whilei^Slaaaui i« a small 
country. iifeaaSta dMbst inhabitants were ar^ w^- nh^i fttpn T p Twpff^^ had recently 
become JLijS^»di*faiil (In lg6?) ; Italy too had rm»rfcly beEEBoe Jstependent and a 
imifiedii^naaSSajll aofeLtyj v±dle Hungary wis parfc^of thes^kisbBa»-Hungarian Etapire, 
and was iiBB&les^ik j«B«fflfcriali2ed and least modecsized iHjjfBim jaaAlhi^ it, 

HietwensBS tnamiation-leads to a numbey oC concaksnonsjs: (a) In Italy, 
the counli?EF^i<tfe the ]^ l^vell^ afc least:; 60 per-^ cent of the 

populatl^ggr ^tirf iil ^ Sotrr or naore yeans of p^iWBE^educaticsai (For present 
purposQS,.»^*|gfWl nifaiora^^ counts as wxMiout ?ec&«stion or -beiEow •bat has b^n 
defined :a8B«^iiiKi jari^^ levaaL); (b') lirthe remafeiing countries, 

only Po3»K:4ims a significant peroentoge (20 jjer cent) oE; persons without 
educatioi^ : -jw© than 60 years ago, thesent^jre population of Holland and Canada 
was witharaiJte edu*i*iBi^ ^stemj , (c):iHol3jm(S:iiad the whole of its 
pcpxilatioBMiBWi^ 1M)ilsminimum^l.erTOl, Canada, Eolsnd and Huigary f ive^^sixths, 
and Italy IBiwBH BtiiBte} (d) With the exception of Canada — which anticipated 
what wasiiiter ltn IninMie very high educational level of- ibe Anglo-Saxon 
cotantries Yrf %rtkjfcm:d2ca ^ in the other countries leaE::ddian 10 per cent 
had coDg ttaaj Bsi jseooailta^ a^ higher education* 
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Table H 

EDUCATIONAli liEVEIi EI SCWE SSLSCT2D COUNTRIES, BY AJtE CRCOTS' 
( About i960 ) 



Type or oduoation by number of oourses 



Without a a Hl^er , , 

Country •duoation ^ ■ ^ greuiuatea Tctal 



or lesp , ^ o ^ , . ^ and and won- 

^ 1 to 3 1 to 3 ■ ^ 

than 1 over ovar groduntea 









15 to 19 years old 














1 ^ a/ 


23.8 b/ 


53.1 








100*0 


Holland, l^fi^l 






62.5 y 


7.0 6/ 


0.7 js/ 


29*8 V/ 


100,0 


Hungary, i960 


1,4 


1.5 


75.7 


15.8 


5.2 fi/ 


0^ 


0«0 


100.Q 


Italy h/, 19ft 






64.1 1/ 


25.6 , 


3.4 


0.0 


6.9 


100^0 


Poland J/, i960 






6o.l+.J^ 


0.8 i/ 


38.1 y 


0.2 


0.2 


loa.o 








20 to 


years old 










(^aneda, I961 


0.6 


2.5 s/ 


25.8 b/ 


37.'+ 




^•7 S/ 




100,0 


HoHatu-l, 1964 






77.8 6/ 


13.4 


3.5 


0,2 


5.1 £/ 


100,0 


Hungary- lp6o 




2.6 


73.? 


5.0 


3^.1 


3.5 


0.0 


100,0 


Itol:,' n/^ 






65.5 


14,8 


10.5 


0.3 


8.9 


100,0 


Polo^d 0/', 1960 


0.1* 




61.1 


6.3 


26.7 


3.3 


0,2 


100,0 








65 yoars old and over 










Canada, X96I 




16.5 a/ 




18.0 




3.9 0/ 


0.3 


100,0 


Holland, I964 






95.3 V 


2.2 




0.1 


1.2 2/ 


100.0 


Hungary, i960 


8.3 


9.1 


7^*7 


1.1 




2.0 


oa 


100,0 


ItQ3y, 19ft 






50.5 


3.9 




1.1 


41.9 


100,0 


Poland 3/, i960 


20,1 




68.0 


1.3 




1.5 


0.3 


100,0 


Sources: Ceziadas 


United Nations, 


Deia<5p>aphti 


0 Yetrbook 1963. 
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Hollands Uhlted Nations, I>enographlo Yearbook 19ft-. 

Hvmgeryt United Nations, Dettogf aphlo Yearbook I963. 

Italy 1 United Nations, Deoographlo Yoorbook 19ft. 

Poland I United Nations, Demograt^o Yearbook I963, 
a/ Includes persons having souploted the first four years of primaiai^artsaooling. 
b/ Inoludes persons having ooapleted 5 0^ ®ora years of primary ppHriBH^D 
0/ Inoludes persons vlth a university degree, 

6/ Inoludes persons having ooaploted their secondary e^-;eation at iiiwwtaiteroedlate level, and also those t4io 

have oompleted three years of general secondary eduoation, 
2/ Inoludes persons hashing oompleted general seoorrfory eduoation,- 

t/ Inoludcc persons "who are still stuidylng and have not oompleted aicriBvel In their respeotive branoh, 

g/ Inoludes persons having oompleted general secondary eduoation Tittfc*:the fourth year, 

h/ Inoludes the age group Ik to 20, 

i/ Inoliities all persona vlth a primary oertifioate, 

j/ Inoludes the age group ik to 17^ 

Inoludes persons having completed 7 ysax*a of primary eduoation aaerthose vho vent to school without 

completing the course, 

1/ Includes per eons having eompleted secondary education at the inteMdlate level of 2 to 3 years, vhere 

this does not constitute a basis for higher studies, 
w/ Inoludes persons having oompleted secondary education of k to ^^^mss, ^ere^tfals Is a basis for going on 

to higher education. It also include persons yJtvo go on studyln^asidziihose vhe teve stopped studying but 

vithout completing their secondary eduoation* 
tj/ Inoludes the age group 21 to 24* 
0/ Inoludes the age group. I8 to 24, 

Inoludes persons vlth an unknown level of eduoation, appearing :l2c:t&e oensus in the age group 25 and over* 
0/ Inoludes the ai»e eroun ^0 nnd over. /In COUntrieS 
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In countries T^ere agricultural and artisan-type activities predominated 
and v*iich were at intermediate or low intermediate level of development^ the 
educational system around 1900 normally covered nearly all the population 
with basic schooling lasting at least four years# This gave the national 
population a homogeneous level of education within a cullui a-i. ^.iattern that 
vras above y/hat is now defined, as the minimum educational level. Secondary 
and higher education^ howeaper^ was developed only to the extent required to 
train the governing elites^ 

The:: wide^piread intsasfcction of elemenftary education to cover all^ or 
nea3^Ly.LaJLl^ tl3B^^:school-s^e .population was pciBdomiiEEirbly due to politixaJ. and 
cultural values,, for edmcsaSon was expected.±o yield political and social 
benefits. AcconSixig to Jkarge Graciarena^ tim expansion of education was 
visualised as an dsndispsnsable instrument far broadening the reasoning 
capacity a)f the people j^this latter phrase ::^proprjiately summing up the 
educatiainsal piaLiqjf of lEnacopean cguntries nearly a ceaatury ?igo# 

TiE5 centuryrof rationalism, of democratic ideologies, of romanticism 
with its:d.deal±aBd[ view:riE i-,hat indefinable -^oup known as the people, of 
the constaructioii xi naiimaal societies transiamding the barriers of language 
and histxiry thimi;^ theid'.xrsion of variegatecfcacegionaO. cultures, viev/ed 
educatiomas tJa&meanffiaaf iarchieving the difite^ent social values around 
which its: ideologies wrare organized* The soxsJalist Sfdeologiea, too, believed 
in education as -the sijbs qiaa non for achieviiiig^, their* aims. The great 
differ entie was that, fior Marxiem^in particular, the point was not to educate 
within any set of valxiHsrbutfc to educate in oEfler to ::support and create a 
proletarian culture whose values were opposeffiito boiargeois value s* 

It Is ver^- 'inter-asting to::xote how, f«r:zdiff erent motives and with 
different e:xpectations, the opposing social^end ideological groups coincided 
in their support for general elementary edtcEafcion of the masses^ 

This stemmed from their desire to obt^mn the consensus of the masses 
on a particular set of value s» The traditional methods of social, control 
had entered a critical phaaerss a result of profotind structural cbangeB 
paxticularly pronounced iim tiie most^developeed societies, but ecpaiDgr 
prevalent in other Europeam aDcieties, at the ideo2iDgio£uL level at Isast 




1/ "DesargolTe^ educacidaa y occcpaciones tdcn®Ea»", in . -America 
yiBiar 12, SP JU 
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the alternative being to obtain a new consensus of opinion through 
disseminating values within an institutionalized educational system* 
While this approach was quite logical in sociot/ies whex-j uourgeoisie 
had come into power and needed to transmit its own set of values, it was 
Just as necessary for societies wishing to maintain a status quo that was 
threatened by the atmosphere of chaiige in Eicrope^ With the exception of 
the mo:st traditional societiea^ -whitai had not yet initiated a process of 
.^ructural change^ societies^Taaeded: ^education if only to integrate the 
iropulation into new national :.^ates, or to secure allegiance to existing 
anonarchical political ^sterns. 

The search for a new syafeem of social control through education coincided 
^th the exrbension of politicaJL participation, and the appearance of the 
popular press. The anti-st^gjs^^^guo movements and th<5 social ©roups supporting 
them set tliiemselves up as the iaieologues of mass education^ and hoped that 
by extfindijag: education, they wcaaitd obtain the electoral or ideological base 
tfaey n«ded ixi order to triumpte^* 

Lactly, many social groups agreed that the legitimacy of systems 
depended on a consensus of the cdtiaensj and the concept of citizenship 
could only be made fully effective through mass education. 

Had the-^edu cation of the nasses depended on the demand of the economic 
system for skilled labour, it would never in any society have covered the 
wholeniDopxilaiiont Even in the most industrialized societies of the period, 
thereMwere aimyrisd activities which did not require even a basic education^ 
Howe^ rational fflid f arsighted the labour training programme, the inevitable 
conclusion was that investment in education for all was neither profitable 
nor iiecessaryt 3Pto^thermore, basic primary education for all was not. called 
for i3(y all social groups as a- means, of participation or mobilization, and in 
the ^ecif ic oa^: of the peasantry, it wgis necessary for the State to lay 
dowmibhe foim soda education should take, with strong sanctions, for non- 
compljirance» 

The reqEiired ^ l*lwiar to liable the most advanced sectors of 

^a*faB economia ^stem4o opaefffco-aEa reO^ively broad, and could be supplied 
.157 ^ Iffli^: training jsuch as thwt given primaty^^ediisfflEtion* Another feature 
ms :fitafc>bher« was very littte^ofessianml diff^iiwtisation in >*at was 

/required in 
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required in the way of intellectual formation or the . development of 
intelligence: an artisan, an adrainistrailve official, a skilled industrial 
worker, or a gunner required more or leas the same intellectual type of 
academic training, followed by an appremifciceship in the specific techniques 
of the job that took place in the enterprises or organizations where he 
began work. A third feature was that tte initial stage of industrialization 
had a detrimental effect on the demand for skilled labour, because this 
meant that functions previously carried out by a single ai-tisan were now 
broken down into • several simple mechanical operations. 

The effect of the initial stage of industrialization was to reduce the 
number of artisans without at the same time creating intermediate occupations 
requiring a high level of skill within the new industrial process. This 
feature, which has been made much of in social theory, especially in Marxist 
theory on the decline of the independent middle classes, had an impact on 
education. The stirinking of the artisan-type labour niarket reduced the demand 
for persons with a primary level of education, this being the necessary basis 
for subsequent apprenticeship in artisaiHtype techniques; while on the other 
hand, the labour force which industry began to isoruit in its initial stages 
normally had a minimum of education and lacked know-how in enpirical methods* 
furthermore, the proportion of salaried eaployees and administrators to wage 
workers was very low and by no means replaced donand for persons with the 
level of education common to the artisan,'=^ 

In the later stages of industrialization, this type of relationship 
basically changed since the grpwbh of technology requiced labour with the 
intellectual training needed as a basis for specialized training, and the 



1/ Carlos Cipolla^ in EdumcAiSnL y desarrollo) sn Occaudente (Barcelona, 1970), 
p» 83, notes that Sngisnd Tindenaably eraplof^ed a aairge number of illiterate 
or semi-HMterate cMldren or' young pe<?p3» ±n fiacfcories, to its great 
ad-vrantage aindi proSfc; and that the first stage of indanstrialization did 
not achieve a substaastial level of fixed raqgntaX. or even high-level human 
capital formation. Gta the other .hand, he afcates that, in that it offered 
better opporfcunitisa of employmeiit for nhilnren and young people, the 
IndustrialiaevolutioiiiL increased the opportannity cost of education, and 
in consequEKKse had. ajnegative influence oE-the demand for it. Thus, in 
England up to tl»i}idiafflLe of .the laineteentfc^^^B education for the 

people was .a4;.;a staniisfcill, wiiij* the econoDQT expanded and wealth increased. 



/ratio between 



ratio between manual labourers and technical and administrative personnel 
was modified^ resulting in demand f persons with a longer period of 
academic education^ 

Although the dmands of economic e^qjansion cannot suffSaBSB :^to explain 
the early spread of basic education, . it i3 possible to rela1»'l2tiiK reduction 
in the coverage of postrpriraary education to the lack of aigrwp* -for personnel 
with advanced education to fulfil economic rolest Thus, SfWiiiuiiHliiiui and higher 
education advanced only to the extent absolutely necessary *fr5?™BcLde 
differentiated and exclusive, training for national dUtes :andn±hE2r immediate 
cadres# 

The educational ^sterns of the countries under consideB atriTjn began to 
develop after this initial degree of homogeneity had been :ach±&\tai, and the 
number of years or classes con^jleted \fy the school-age popuiastiDnras a wiiole 
slowly rossti Taking the 20-24 and 15-19 age groups in TahileL4,.:it is found 
that the progress of education can be broadly summed up a& fMjfows:: (a) The 
complete disappearance of persons with no education or not haszing completed 
the primary or basic course o (b) Between two-thirds and thrg^^quarters of 
the population finish their education with the basic priinai^TOrtrse, which 
lasts from 5 to 8 years, with the exception of Canada, whesre wearily ^ne-quarter. 
of the population of the younger age groups stops at therpEimary xsr basic 
level# (c) Secondary education is beginning to be consideiMil^^part of 
basic education, but the percentages of the population co.wiuiiiiiil 'iNfii nach age 
group are still not particularly high» W^itfcin secotJidaTy ^aibcaibiBmLa distinction 
can be made between a ccanpuisory total course lasting eight^^^niEi^ or ten years, 
and a course with a low level of coverage following the baEfccacomsse. 
(d) Higher education has a low degree of coverage, not oni ytmr efation to 
the most advanced countries in this .respect ^ such as thedifcaSaBd States and 
Canada - but also in relation to those Latin American coi rrnbrTPf s rfaii which 
higher education has the broadest coverage (see table 3%^ 

4t Compari39n with presenb-^day European msjefefees 

A synchronic con5)arison with the developed countries also Btxsags that 
there are qualitative differences in the educational stiaicture^ anaiuconsequently 
the expansion of secondary education, although certain quard&ita*3aB::indicators 
might make it appear that the structures are comparable*. 
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Table 5 and 6 give the rates of enrolment by year of age in primary 
and secondary education in the Latin American and European countries for 
which data are available and which are at different stages of economic 
and social development. The data cover the latest year for whi«h 
information is available on each country, ranging between 1966 and I970. 

A series of comparative data can be obtained from the tables, vAich 
can be summed up as follows: 

(a) mail the European countries under considei'ation, virtually 
100 per cent of the population between 7 and 11 years old are in the 
educational system, while in only two Latin American countries ~ Argentina 
and Uruguay - are more than 90 per cent of this age group in school; in 
Chile, Cuba and Mejdco the figur? is above 80 per cent, while the remaining 
countries it is below that level, ranging down to Mcarag-^a where only 
about 50 per cent of children between 7 and U years old are enroUed in 
the educational system. 

(b) At the age of 11, aU children in all the systems should be 
enrolled in educational establishments, since this age falls within the 
period of compulsory education and corresponds, discounting repeat years, 
to the fourth, fifth or sixth year according to the system, or in other 
words to the courses immediately above what is considered the mijiimum 
educational level* In Europe the enrolment rate for this age is over 

96 per cent, except Spain with 94.6 per cent and Italy with 92.3 per cent. 
In Latin America, the rates of Argentina and Uruguay are similar to those 
of Italyj Chile and Mexico have 83 per cent of their 11 year old children 
in school; Cuba, Venezuela and El Salvador rather more than 70 per cent, 
Colombia 64 per cent and Nicaragua 58 per cent. 

(c) In Europe, with the exception of three countries, more than 
50 per cent of the I3 year old population is still in school; the 
:0roportions in Latin America are Uruguay 83 per cent, Argentina and 
Cuba over 70 per cent, Chile and Venezuela over 60 per cent, and the 
<Aher countries under consideration well below 60 per cent. This means 
laiat at age I3 the proportional difference between Latin America and 
Surope is very pronounced^ 
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(d) However, the situation of the 15 year old population in Latin 
America where primary and secondary education is concerned is very 
similar to that of Europe, and in many cases enrolment rates are higher* 
In Europe, only the Scandinavian countries continue educating more than 
75 per cent of this age group; in Bulgaria, France, Poland and the 
Federal Republic of, Germany this figure is about 40 per cent,. while 
in Belgium, Austria, Spain and Italy it ranges, in that order, from 
31 to 16 per cent» Of the Latin 'American countries, Argentina, Chile, 
Uruguay, Cuba, Venezuela and El Salvador have about 40 per cent of this 
age group in school, while Mexico, Colombia and Nicaragua have between 
23 and 15 per cent* 

(o) A peculiar feature is that, with the 1? age group, the ratio 
between Latin America and Europe is reversed* All the Latin American 
countries haye a higher proportion of this age group still at school 
than Austria, Spain, ItaOy, Poland and the Federal Republic of Ger.nafty* 
Chile, Venezuela, Uruguay, Argentina and El P avador, with proportions 
ranging between 20t3 and 26*1 per cent surpass all the European countries 
as regards educational coverage at this age except Norway, Bulgaria. and 
Sweden. In the latter two countries, the proportion is 23 per aent^ 
roughly the same as Argentina j only Norway, with 35 per cent of its 
17 age group enrolled has a higher proportion than the Latin American 
countries© 

Taken as a whole, this comparison e^licitly reveals two educational 
systems with different structures* The European countries considered, for 
all their differences as regards social systems and levels of economic 
development, have in common the fact that, while basic education is 
designed for the population as a v/hole, secondary education is only 
accessible to a minority* 

This structure reflects a social view of education. Broadly speaking, 
it consists in incorporating the entire population into a basic course of 
education, and ensuring that this course is accessible to all eligible 
for it and that there are no drop-outs from it* This course lasts at 
least six and usually eight years, the len^h depending on the stage of 
econc«nic development or the social development policies pursued in each 

/country* Once 
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countiy. Once this general course is completed, the supply of education, 
and consequently opportunities for any. extension of studies, is lindted 
by varipus factors. In some countries, while the supp]y of education is 
lijnited, there are possibilities for technical training in courses of 
varying lengths of time, leading to occupational roles at various levels. 

A detailed analysis of each country would reveal considerable 
divergence from this generalization and a great deal of failure to comply 
with these objectives. It would also show that the enrolment rates do 
not necessarily correspond to the rates for. completion of the basic course 
by the population as a whole and that there are a number of different 
time-lags. The question here, howeyer, is not to study the operation of 
educational systems in each country, but rather to give a broad outline 
of their structure and social alms. 

The educational structure in Latin America reveals a considerable 
contradiction between the social aims declared and those achieved. The 
basic feature in common is that the eligible population as a whole does 
not have access to a basic course of education, while at the r^o tjjne 
the supply of general education for the older age groups is considerable 
and not in line with the lack of coverage by the basic course. The 
structure reflects an inability to provide the entire population with 
a homogeneous minium educational level, together with the gradual, growth 
of extended ctudies for a social sector that is too largo to be considered 
a social elite. The policies that are reflected in this stracture 
^ irrespective of their intentions - actually i^^ply a division of the 
population into strata depending on whether they have been excluded 
from or limited tp an education which places them below the minimum 
educational level, vAiether they have completed a- course of basic education, 
or whether they hav? the gtor 1^ of an extended education which is 
virtually unlimited, provide the^ lave passed the barrier of priimry or 
basic education. 

Although some Latin American countries come dose to providing a 
basic course of education for the entire population, shorter in years 
than courses in Europe, which distinguishes them sharply from others in 
the region, all the Latin American countries are at a general fairly 

/homogeneous level 
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homogeneous level since^ ;vhatever the percentage of those not entering 
the eciucational ^stem or who leave before completing the primary level, 
in the age groups over 15 the percentage of enrolments is higher than it 
is in Europe • 

5« Performance of eciucational gystems 

Looking at enrolment rates by individual years of age is a very 
usefiil way of showing the degree of penetration or coverage of the 
educational ^stem in each age group, but it gives little indication 
of the performance of the educgitional ^stem itself • In a country \>4iere 
the repeater rate is very high, pupils may, for exanple, spend six calendar 
years completing two or three grades; thus, although given their age they 
sliould be close to completing the primaiy level, in actual fact, because 
they are over age ^ in relation to the grade they are certain to drop 
out without completing the fuJJ. range of primary education* 

Enrolment rates by yecirs of age are very deceptive in Latin America, 
because they are not closoly correlated to the school-lea^/ing rate. The 
factors behind the difference are late entry, high repeaters-rate 3, ard 
drop-outs returning to school after a break* The combined effect of 
these indicators of the inefficiency of the educational system is to 
depress the school-leaver rate below what might be expected from enrolmjgnt 
rates, while high enrolment rates among the 14 or 15 age group — v\fl:iich 
would normally mean tho completion of an extended study cycle - in fact 
are the result of the high rate of repeaters* In Argentina, for example, 
all school age children of 13 should in theory be enrolled in seconda3:y 
education - assuming that a seven-year course is normally conpleted in 
eight years, with an average of one repeated year — and yet 42*4 P^r cent 
of all those in the 13 age group remain at the primary level, and only 
29% 8 per cent have reached the secondary level# This phenomenon is even 
more pronounced in Colomhl* #ere t". ^r cent of this age group is 
enrolled in primary edkuc^tioii and 14»4 per cent iii secondary education* 
The situation is even more serious in El Salvador, where the school entry 
age is six and primaiy education lasts six years# Assuming an average of 
one repeated year, a3JL children should have left primary school by the 

/time they 
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time they'L "^ ^^jre; however, 54,8 per cent of the 13 age group level 
and 23.5 pa* ^^^3^ f the 15 age group are still at the primary levelo 
(See table i-* 

The eS^td: his low performance is that what might be regarded 

as an educatcion»-- chievement in El Salvador, for exaxaple, has to be 
qualified by \^ that, vrtiile an enroljnent rate of 38*3 per cent in 
the 15 age gr ^i^t appear to denote educational progress, only the 
enrolment ra" per cent in secondary education can be considered 

as such, sin *-stem that retains 23*5 per cent of its 15 age group 

in primary educ: n must be regarded as an e^q^ensive form of inefficiency. 

This dis:. imcj in the age-grade ratio explains vAiy the enrolment 
rates by age for Latin America as a whole are mich higher than the 

school-leaving in primary education. Table 7 shows the leavers per 

1,000 enroimsil^^^ basic or primary education for some Latin American and 
European couissrri^ r,^ The table does not of course include those who did 
not succeed im ^%ring the ^stem, which means that the leaving rate 
should not^ csfjirf sed with rate of enrolment of the total elijgiblo 
population^ ^l|^-*:^y, in countries with a high leaving rate, only a 
tiny f ractiiiaii . tfeildren are not enrolled in the educational ^stemj 
similarly, :o^tries with low leaving rates show the highest figures 
for the scbroi-^^e population outside the ^stem (compare tables 3, 6 
and ?)• 

Only one Latin American country of the thirteen for v*iich data are 
available has more than six hundred leavers per thousand enrolments in a 
six-year primary coiirse (Uruguay: 669); two countries have more uhan five 
hundred (Costa Rica: 572 and Argentina: 593); two have more than four 
hundred (Panama: 453 and El Salvador: 433); while the other countries 
are lower down the scale with Guatemala at the botton with 253 leavers 
per 1,000 enrolment St 

Conversel^ in the European countries for, which information is 
available oi ^^letion of six-year courses, the country with tim 

lowest rate i# Ip.^oslavia with 750, and the country with the highest 
rate is Sweden with 993 leavers per 1,000 enrolments. 

/Table 7 
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"IT sdi22sa±i£zitial perf ormance is meastrrsd solely by z^b&- msmber of 
ch i ^^-mm t... «tr- /?S rni f ^ the tlhV-,m] year of jrrimssry or basi? ^aicsation^ the 
EuBsMKri^uiBtr^^'es range fs-nm the ndjiiimnm in Portxi^^ wnrtiH r 909 leavers 
im x out of l^CXDO enroinenta an the f±rst y^r, and a 

maa^iannLi:^: ISe: with 998 Jaairecs* Amoi^ the ^cohorts fisdLaied 
rn liaie IF^^^ iatin Amesdsa tbe figured are the xollowisng; over SOE 
l^ers,, i2P^«pi5;f (879^) ai3nii.fenaiaa (818); ta^ween T^ilO aixLaffiJO leavers,, 
Coaa EbBft ^!!^^) and ia:geE±±na (770); begsaweBn. 6OO and yCKI^ Venezuela 
(632:15 iw?- « 1®G and 6(%JET a^lvadcsr C597), Paraguasr ^388), Mexico 
{5^};, Bssmsimr 579) and Taae lME:niean :R^3ublic (541); ms^ with less 
thaiL 3BCr :a«aw^3, Gluateinaia,, Jn?3ELl anrr Ccdtambiat 

2&Hifflec]s»ta reveal aiaatl^ 2acet the special ssi??Kunture of educ^a^on 
in IfflfigmiiB»n.^«g» Th© ennrrlmmcr. rates :S]y year of age a consideraiiis 
effort^, feti iiuman and ecanomiis resoorcess, to bring *Ghool attendanon 
into JB.m v^th the situaticax In a&rope^: butr^nbereas the yield on 
investmerafc feaaixst of the Europeam couimrfes consideEEsc, in terms 
of tte ecfc^iyLiJieswing rat%. is sSbnost HHDrper cent f or^ itoe third 
year ^ 4feftiut 50 per cerife for the sixtSi year, in onHy tZ-iiree latiji 
Americaaa ^oujateies is the ifi^irs above: 5p per cent for tssie ^2cth year^ 
•while mm r«rfi 3Ere below, and ivell below, this figure ♦ 

Despite laiiis considerablerdiff erence, as shown abc?^^ earolrasnt of 
the 17 ^ftgrocip iii secondary eaebication in .most Latin American countries 
is equal itco ^mi. higher thm the rate asdiiieved in Eerropeip 

AcBfisss t© !secondary educafcion in^istercountries unfer consideration, 
altiioxigh a«paarwifciy based :m:^SDcadeinic r- r M - f^M H a ^ masks a sielecticm based 
on diff er«!itt» social claaaand s taea t ni a u This has been demasraiscated 
ty a consitaiai^Miffi ramount of eapiricalzreBrarch* However, the grrat 
diEfereno* Ita^Mnsn European aaaiL^ LatittjAjifflisican countries (tafbsras fern 
the fact thafc^ aince the SIoiaaBBr have ian^0ed to provide th© erafete 
populatiistti «8l«i /a basic ^ca*4«mj theeMmditions of selectiaa: sot 
less cl nm Itiiniil than thqr are-dn Isdmamm^rlcm,. and there ^« hroader 
op|wrtu3S3sMi^9 Jar iipwa3?d aaodhi^Bty aesai ^e recrtcLtment of tai«pxt« 
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6« Edneatlonj. urbAril ?:fl-l;.^, Tm:i «]jgf In™*^ 

Table 8 presents the level of urbanizaniatr. Ic tMt difTerent countriss 
- in terms of population living in cities wfeth a>w 3D>000 inhabitants - 
in relation to the level of education of tisrpoE^etSgn aged "15 to 19 years. 

The 15 to 19 age group was chosen as ^wtrfech has seen the 
most recent action in th© educational fields ^^and taiate" JieveL off urbanization 
in cities of 20,000 inhabitants and over beiaaaa 'JMmiL. ' cities are genuinely 
•urban units vdth a real influence on the dnnttl f'0r sdiicafciDiu 

The positions vith the lowest and the i^i'^fe J-evel nt education 
are occupied by countiries vhlch ar« also at "mpii^fSs^ ends of the scale as 
regards level of urbanization. In Haiti, viirr 4bib ■arbau population of 
5«1 per cent in 1950, 86,4 per cent had no inmrtli.. education; isbile in 
Uruguay, with an urban population of 6l,3 per tsBBit in 1963, only 2«3 per 
cent of the young population had no formal e^BSsaat^sm, 

The rest of the cotintries on which infcamsfcfiMn ls available fall 
betTf<;en these two extremes and can be classiI394, :3tt broad categories 
according to their leveO. of urbanization, i',^Smg sasamtriea with an urban 
population cf less than 20 per cent, from 20 to JO per cent, and so o:a. 
The trend ia for the proportiox'J of populatioitiAfchDUt education to fall 
aa tLe level of urbanization rises. This is JiiBar if oauntries with an 
urban pcpulatirn of less than 15 per cent are ^oon^sarect with those with over 
40 ps2? oentj in the former, about 50 per cent <a£: bi» age group considered 
was e:3:ca.uded fJPcm the formal school system, vtma iffl' tte latter the proportion 
was Iff) per cent or less. 
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lesvErtheless, the ^Sai^jla shews up a niiimberr of anomalies in relation: 
tSitss :trend which cannsrtt 2e esxOjSined aT«Esy ssre exceptions to the 
5*5»B!ffiL -Tula. While nnost ci the ccamtries wia an urban population of 
JI3 gBs-c^nt in the first ^rcrop show high rats^ for population outside the 
SKihncLL ^stem^ Paraguay ri^fi^ 2Lw8 per cert; imtiiotut education in 1950^ 
and tite Dondnicaai HepubilSsrr only :i7 cer::^dji I960* These percentages 
tare mst on3^ lovrer than ir 121^^ with anrJiiE^^anediate level of 
tut also low*?fr than in conmrires witfe a hi^ level of 
^naianjtotixHi such as Venesa«5EiLc\ v*iere^ wilik. en unbart papulation of 4?o3 per 
amA iia uE56lj^ 25,2 per cert, of the popmlatinn aged 15 to 19 years had 
hgrtj mo ioCTal educationo Ha the second grarp^ eo\ratries -with an urban 
3fflDpu3aiaiaai otf 20 to 30 per sssaant, success in iiJiiErpcnating yonng people 
icErito tSfe educaticsn system: isuiot at all com^sarfeed with iarbani7;atioDo 
Si coEEfcries such as CosSa:^jca and Jamaica-j ^^isdiEre about 25 per cert of 
"the pBOTrlafckm was urbaa in I96O, the proportiDn without education was 
a per c^nt; a± the otitar^end of the scale^ BrFrvrfil tettd 56*7 pe^r cent outside 
ifcte sctool ^yrsteni to 1^5&* Ihe hi^r cat^ani^ shew a progressively 
dasfiar vTjorrsiilstiiDn <wtii iBcteiiizat4a«|^ except iai fensEiiela whose rapid 
iiribCT ^owth was sairot sMHmnnaied hy a s i mi 1 arf^ ' x z iap ijd improvement in 

T» p»Tb«bnsBBiff ijfi i'liniw n e^ncatioai- Hand urbam^tiDn is considered to be 
3. c:::;;sB?=PHC caara^dMtSdi& besS^ variaiites^ wit h jartmro;ation beiing the 
*:r*:^77rOT3gEt irar.^aba» anfefiediacsation 1^ depaadant Traaciablet^ The ascumptfian 
in t&iffi j^ iflgfei^ aac; 4irbanizatiDm is an ^.CTfceri^ and easily measurafcle 
aacifeasisfctaa off ^ aaaise csDE?)3ex phenomenon, j^e^ , -Hie change from a ruzral 
:M«£fiaL ^gtoufiftai re to an Miaan social structnoE* These structures are 
cttiKE^resa as two statdsK::3posiitions at opposfeaerends t>f a contiiiunm^ one 
j^pj .^ ^a,tiM^ j[tyg ^aH-i^-.^r^ ^=sawrwf«i^ jy ani^t thhft o tfauLTii fflodggrn societyo Tliesa 
«wcefS5S» are conditionwt In thair tmtm by tiW «Spi)ft jteplii«i*lT ai^Jigpai^ 
tlwL«, fetasi sociiNsgf iSB xmllmBstmii to be^^Kiiidem Ijecause froir? an economic 
it represents iaadustorli^KSteation a^m Ifee develorsEent of the modem 
serriccs aBctraasa. The cajraillaries cof this «s^a> need for sldllfid moiaiJower 
fe© ^ffiiflLtfeBEs new eMBonic roles > andi diverjsfifficcation of tihe sociaL^sfcrata 
^V^gPy -ishft rmaiitMSB^Hansion of the middle -rJiiBBBne groups which are at 

/an infcermedfete 



an InibenDediate I*»velL £cr tSm economic protJess* Because of ths increasing 
use off inodern tec^niqi^es, zsb new economic struc^Tare rrfiquires nanpower 
vith a level of ecSucffiSLoji tbse kind oMained fcL the Gonial school 
sjstem; at the sanE taB&, ssince the ecoaonic structure has led to a 
new li^pe of social s trgrJTirat ion char^terized iy vertical imobility ami 
the assigpnBBnt oif rolea araasding to maiversally ^pec^gnized qmiificatlons 
the iindiviriual's achis^aaEnSt of i^ajrd mobilijty ^ento cm Increasingly 
bagh Is^ls of fc:rmal eSmcstionm It^ is als© mKferstoogi that aducatLon 
eicpaa:id.s as a form of cn^mra l consaiaaption bgr a richer society and because 
of a31 the requiaa^nts f l f pri .p g f rooii a highesr level of urban inter-^ction^ 

This inteEpretatioBi tbeen cballsngad bath ScKm the theoretical 
point of view^ aE&Bii becaaaaaB it implicitJly laresupposea repeaSting ithe 
development procMS of *he more advanced ©samtries^. first issne would 
imtrodnoa tlhe q^stssbixm detveloprant theoa^^ whtck Jeb outside the scope 
ceT ^is study* mtlUe tim secomi has :neny fac^:, St its necesssry to 
consider the aaosftl- tepowtanb tof the« aeifc son© liangtfc Jxi order to placse 
the educatioiaaL rircitttere off ite Latin earner icaa cocmtacies in Its prcOTEr 
context.* 

Sac first. me^uii^lLhm. izn tae correlation^is tfiaSOl lndm,sti*ial 
db.>*r53pi5ait is ite fasstoar ooariiiiloniDB the raasEpomst weqv±jrenB rris 
daiiWiiiifflS iltii^jUiu uxfanizB^iioBti^ «l&ich giv© rise to a anigBasfcory flow frcan the 
jcoEtii&iy ta t*fc tzflnmo 'She wffilth of literature an raigration and xirb6J:ijj2P.tion 

latlsiin AmearicaiiiMis insde ±t clear that in soo^ osses migrants: are expelled 
i^xm or :reject 2Mtal anws iixiependeiitljr ^jf ±he tgrpe of labour 

nariffit sdstiiag In the citiMi^ and that the eccmoMc ^aifstem in the cities 
has baCTi^ and aiccording to proj>istioi» Vill <^ontmm to be, incapable of 
alteor)^!^ tin ^msM Gsp m0gSfpnmt deMviqg desftttte ^sest^ase i:. tim 
etx>i3mi±c^Y 40tiV9 pflpilfflfeltaBi ^ res«iLt of ifc*Jtt affiigratixjn and Tiatural 
p6fiAsSbixm gpDwaaio UrS«:p<nnSi^ati^ grovrth 4it JEsiqparabls feom tiie 
K^SiEg^ or alow growfila of t&e proportion of labQ«tr-OTp3:c35Bd^ industrj^ 
oawing Iqd tiae combined ^eCPect :x3f the: introductShna or new Ic^attp-^^vxng 
technigpBs aad Ithe obstacilea iin the way of in&Hstraal coq^aiiHicBi of the 
latin iterican ecoasmtab 



le second 



The second assaannption is that tfiae ijrban econcsnic SuTUctura will 
achieve the same degree of homogeneity in jnaiipower and differeniiation 
cf social groups as exists in industrial societies^ Quite to t3ie 
c:>ntrary^ it may^ "be inferred from bath stmdies on marginality ojnd 
studies an the new wage-earning midcFltf*^ classes that tbs enpioynsent trend 
is towards a growimg fdif ferentiation without achieinimE homogeneity 
within a i;ingle sjsfem. The comcspts that define this sitmtion vary 
according to author: structural dualism, inability to absorb Sne whole 
population in the jaodem product.ion systeia; systems with .hi^^ average 
and mindmial productivity levels; central economic system and marginal 
economic systemj uninte-gz-^ated economc structures as a result of 
dependence; eaonomic systems typical of a backward social structizre^ etc# 
There are also diiffer^nt interpretations of the factors (conditioning 
the structure of undeir-deveiopnEnt or xfependemcej^ tfce rslaticas betv/een 
the two or the many econoraiic an^ sodaai systen© jpBMllrjjing from the lack 
of homogeaiaous infeegrationy and tthe wa^ in "whicik 3fc (X%xi he acirl3ved»> 
The comiman denomiiiator in all tte analyses is the reaJ±Eation that the 
bcrderline between developipent fmt land^r-^-evelopnEint As; not demarcatecl 
by national frontiers;; in each taasaaEfcry there ar© cfe^^lopaBd and under- 
developed areas, each with its tnwn productdom system aaad: ^cial sectors 
that are interrelated by variotBS farms of coEipleanenitarSty and denominatiouo 
Tills situation hardDLy rapresent» a dic^otonoifis view of dOTrelopmont versus 
u:*tdt-r--dev^jLopai«iBt, .^id it is more correct in this oaise to refer to typical 
social sferocturcs of dependent cotpdbrias* 

trliie ft also shows tla per zs^S^ girass daaestiiC product f cr the 
years ccoslderied aiad ^ dlmHsar hsat emtn more nnarifced 'taarrelation with 
education than with mrbaniasationiw I£ HSie caumtriBSi aam grouped Ln brackets 
of up to 250 dol2att!Bj, between 25© and 300 doUars* ancl then succossiveJ.y 
In ICO dollar stepsy It will be naotea that the^ differences between 
countries within fiae same bacackefc as ire^ards peroKfiifiiagp without -.education 
are im some cases jfeargesr than tine average difJSeresnc^ lbet5«een the various 
brackefcso For eE3campSB> Guateaooala -hais a per capita, gcfflss domsstic product 
of 503: donars, atd 59»4 per amii of its young popnlation is receiving 
no education,, wMlie the figures Wdt Panama ar« 357 doHacs and 21 per cent 
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respectively; in Costa Rica^ with a gross domestic product of 428 dollars, 
8*6 per cent of the young population is receiving no education, viille 
f^r Mexico these figures are 486 dollars anl 33 o2 per cent respectively* 

The gross domestic product indicator calls for much the sane comoents 
as the urbanization indicator* The correlation between the two rests on 
the assuirotion that the gross domestic product expresses a given degree, 
of econonLc developaient which has a relatively homogeneous value iji the 
society considered as a whole ^ and that the developnent poles have bsen abls 
to absorb the different economic sectors into a modern production systc^i^ 
pispat±bies in productivity have been described as an indication of 
superimposed types of production, from the most modem down to the most 
primitive J in some, coimtries in which a significant part of the gros3 
domefttic product is obtained from a single type of production - petroleum^ 
minijig products, etc» - they are fairly considerable aixi affect the 
demand for skUled manpower ani, consequent!^, the spread of education 
as a natxiral result of economic development* 

Another point to be considered is the capacity of the economic system 
to finance the cost of mass education* In countries where the gross domsstjc 
product Is very low, this capacity is limited, but at sllgl'itly M^ier levels 
It ceems to be a question net of economic capacity but rather ox what 
priority is given to the allocation of resoui'ces to education, arrl whether 
the policies in force favour educating the nasses or concentrating 
3recourc3s in educatiaig elites • 

7d Education and social structure 

The different questions considered in this chapter imposo the need for 
a multiple approach to the relationship between types of education and the 
overall social structure* 

(a) Pii'st, it is evident that the inability of education systems to 
provide a minimum level of education for the \diolB population is 31nked 
to the nature of the laboiu* market. The economic system considered as a. imit 
does xxot always require manpowmr with even a minimum of education anJ 
techriical-scientific training* There is a highly developed sector of the 
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econoimr •which en?5loys only persons with a high level of educaticnj a aiddle 
sector i*ich is satisfied with a broad range of levels of education and 
employs from the barely literate to the fully trained technician; and lasUy 
a margj-nal economic sector which employs, if at all, illiterates and persons 
who have not conqilsted their studies. The technological level of this last 
sector is so low that a person does not need to have achieved a idinimum 
education^ level to fill an occupational role^;, and such vocational training 
as there is takes the form of imitation or the personal transfer of knowledge. 
If the econony, in order to function properly, really required human resources 
with in every case a minimum of primary education, educational systems would 
spread to cover all the school-age population, and adult education would 
become a genuinely iii?)ortant factor j with the result that not only the 
State but economic enterprises and organizations as well would be forced 
to take a hand* 

(b) Secondly, it is equally clear that if the social groups which 
are In power set themselves the goal of education the broad masses, this 
goal could be achieved in most of the Latin American countriss so long as 
ths poli.cy involved cutting back expenditure in other areas - for exaiaplo, 
tb=! armed forces - and reducing the consumption of the top incoce groups 
as a mvans of tapping resources for use in mass education* 

(c) Thirdly, the experience of European countries which, vrLtho'ib 
being the most advanced of these nations, established education for the 
broad nasses- at the beginning of this century, and the experience of 

Latin American countries which were ahead in educational matters and initiated 
a si.milar can?)aign at the sane time, show that, evai in essenUally rural 
societies, education programmes were carried out in all cases where priority 
was assigned to socializing the population by transmitting the predcaunating 
values of the social system. The final objectives varied widely^ ranging 
from the national integration of multi-national population groops fcrEed 
by immji.gration through the objectives of preparing the citizen or a country 
for new einsrglng political systems, to the objective of political socialization 
with a specific set of values in order to develop a con-sencus confronting 
tho breakdown, of traditional forms of domination. In contrast, if a society 
continues to be ruled undisputed traditional forms of domination 
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- servitude, internal colonialism, semi-feudalism, bossism, paternalism, 
etc. - education ceases to be of priority concern for the above-mentioned 
political purposes and, consequenUy, its development is slow. 

(d) Fourthly, the relations between development and education may be 
established indirectily by the demands of social groups which are ucblUzed 
ty the development process. In Latin America, where the relationship betweex: 
industrialization and economic modernisation on the one hand and education 
as a prerequisite for eIl^Jloyment on the other, is essentiajly equivocal, the 
correlation between urbanization and the spread of education becomes 
effective through the social mobilization of urban groups. The fact of 
living in a town makes people aware of the existence of a developed economic 
sector which employs persons with a nedium ani high level of education, 
and this iji?)els part of the population to tiy to obtain access to that 
state by means of education. The realization that a developed area exists 
and a positive attitude towards upvAfard social mobility account for a keen 
demand for education which is not directly motivated by the average training 
requirements of the urban employment stinictureo The demonstration effect of 
development poles and modern economic areas is undoubtedly a more important 
factor in imderstanding the social demand for education, sod ccnsequenTiy 
its expansion, than the training requirements of the existing urban economic 
structure 5 

In this case the relationship between development axrl education takes 
plAce thro^igh the intermediary of the social structures* Development has a 
direct and indirect effect on urbanization, the new urban structures establish 
potGntial conditions for mobilizing increasingly large social gryjups with 
power to exert pressure on the political authorities to increase the siipply 
of education, whil« the demand fo.- education is directly depsnd.<?.'.t on the 
trainjjig requirements of the developed sectors of the econoay and indJ.rectly 
on the stimulus to social mobility through education created simply by 
the presence of an employment and income group that is in a position of 
privllegG vis-a-vis the average for the urban secto«o 

(e) The urban middle-income groups makes the best use of the education 
offered and a large part of the pressure they organize to achieve its 
expansion redounds to their exclusive benefit. Because of their depressed 
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social and cult;iral situation^ ths lower ■.•nco/rx' social group? are unable 
to bring pressurf? to bear to obtain ed. nation or. a scale coninensurate vdth 
their needa, and even if it were available there would be no guarantee of 
successful results owing to a number of di3advii.-itages as regards intellectual 
development, the fact of belonging to a subculture dif-'erisrit. from the culture 
imparted hy the school system, ani the nf^cessi^y cf exn^ci-hri the latoar 
market at an early age« 

The existence of an educational system wliich is incapable of providing 
the entire school-age population with a prrL-iary education but provides a 
minority sector with educational opportunities up to a well*^dvanced age 
arxi up to high levels, is a direct manifestation of the way in which the 
structure of education is influenced by the pressure exerted by the middle- 
income groups, which in the end are the main consumers of educational output, 

(f ) Amoi'ig the various types of social parti cipatj.on education is the 
sector in which participation is widesto This affirmation is perfectly 
valid if education is compared with income distribution by social categories, 
the allocation of housing and urban services, arjd social secu.r3.ty» 
Comparatively speaking, the greatest achievements of social development 
policy in all countries are in educations 

The relatively privileged position of education is based on several 
factors no always mutually compatibles (i) Because of its close relationship 
with the values declared by the different social systems in the Latin American 
countries; various social groups constantly strive to translate thosa values 
into reality; (ii) The supply of education is probably one of the types 
of demand for social participation which is easiest to satisfy from the 
economic standpoint j (iii) The spread of education enables the p^wer 
structure to meet the employment demand of the middle-income groups or the 
sectors moving up to them. In many countries of the region, the "educational 
enterprise" as a unit has the largest number of officials and technicians, 
and in some countries the main eoploymeni market for intellectuals ^ in the 
broadest sense of the word, is in teaching at the different levels* The 
spread of secondary and higher education creates a demand for employment 
consistent with this level of education which, in the absence of a reasonable 
rate of economic growth, can be satisfied onljr by Increasing the educational 
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supply; (iv) This increase could facilitate the deferring of bther social 
deniandst Various studies show that social groups at the lower end of the 
social scale are more prepared to make sacrifices if at the same tims the 
state offers educational opportunities for their children? (v) The spread of 
education permits the predominating values in the social system to be 
transmitted to the broad masses whose links with the traditional means of 
social control have been severed as a result of urbanization* 

A31 these factors account for the fact that the population's participatioi 
in education is gx-eater than in other social sectors^ and this accentuates the 
contradictory effects which the different demands of the ecotranid^ ideological, 
class and power systems may have on education* The result is the type of 
educational sti'ucture prevailing in Latin America, which is not the sane as 
that found in past and present developed societies* 

Secondary education has a special place in this structure and its 
analysis is not e:chausted with the above observations » The lolJ.owlng 
section deals with the concept of secondary education and its specific 
relationsliips with social classes, social change and enDloynierjt^ 
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III. THE CONCEPT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
1, Concepts 

The label of secondary education groups together a niamber of 
institutions of differing aims and denominations whose functions vary 
in significance in the different societies. This problem arises in 
any consideration cf the educational systems of the developed countries^ 
but in the case of Latin Ameiuca the institutions concerned and their 
functions have their origins in tvra main currents or trends: one in 
the evolution of the educational system in relation to the national 
theory of the more advanced countries, resulting in the establishment 
of new institutions which are expected to bring about specific cultural 
and/or social changes, even though they may not always be compatible with 
the actual situation of the country. 

The relative ease vath which it has been possible to establish 
new institutions, and introduce changes in curricula which are not 
always consistent with the operational reqiiiremento of natioiial social 
stjructures, indicates that the social groups that use educational services 
and the rest of society reformulate the objectives and functions* of 
' educational systems according to expectations that do not necessarrly 
coincide with those that teachers and educational authorities may have 
when organizing and changing institutions and curricula. 

This different and sometimes contradictory conception of the 
functions of educational systems inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
these functions are not necessarily the same as those provided for in 
plans and that an analysis of secondary education should take account 
of: the declared functions and objectives of institutions; the form these 
functions and objectives assume for the social groups that consume 
education; and lastly, the way in which society as a whole reformulates 
the functions and objectives of educational systems in terms of the labour 
market, use of human resources, social status, etc. 

The term "secondary education" is in itself equivocal. Historically 
speaking it can be said to ha.ve had a single meaning vtoen it referred to 
a type of education received only by those viio, having completed their 
^ /primary education, 
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primary education, were preparing to continue vdth higher studies, and 
v*ien it was provided in institutions responsible for effecting the 
transition from one to the other. Implicit in the term ^'secondary 
education" was the concept of transition from one level to the next, and 
therefore its function war. limited to preparing pupils for entry to 
higher education and its object was to transfer knowledge, culture and 
values vdia.ch would equip the pupil to continue \^3.th higher studies. 

Currently, a distinction may be made in secondary education between 
a number of objsctdves that do not necessarily coincide with the proposed 
fields of specialization:^ 

(a) Cultural education and socialization required as a basis for 
subsequent higher and specialized education, 

(b) Technical, vocational and teacher training in preparation for 
occupations viiich it is assumed can be carried out without furthor 
trai.ning after the secondary studies are completed.. 

(c) Basic education, as a supplement to primary education - and 
in some countries integrated with the latter in a sing.le course - v/hich 
is considered - as was primary education at an earlier stage - as 
essential training for the development of the person as an individual and 
a member of, society; secondary education thus qtaalifies equally for 
continuing with higher studD.es and for entry into the labour market 

- with or without specific training subsequently - that is^ it qualifies 
young people to perform the various social roles that will correspond to 
them as adults in the future. 

These three types of objectives are combined in different degrees 
in the institutional systems, and beyond them the social groups 
contituting the users of secondary education have bi^>ught about de facto 
changes in formal objectives, bringing about a transition from educational 
institutions with type (a) objectives to institutions >Mch .formally or 
in fact Ixave type (c) objectives, for instance, 

1/ For instance, teacher training in Argentina, whose formal objective 
was the training of educators, was transformed by groups of users 
into preparation for university entrance and also into basic 
education, which explains its demographic importance compared with 
secondary or general education, 
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Historically, the aim of the first secondary education institutions 
in Utin America was to prepare students to go on to higher education. 
Side by side \iith these institutions, to meet the training requirements 
of artisans and similar workers, there sprang up a different kind of 
educational institution, for a different social and cultural level, whose 
aim was to train workei*3 and artisans for industrial activi.ties. A 
subsequent specialized offshoot of secondary education was teacher training. 
This bipartite or tripartite scheme of secondary education systems with 
different levels of objectives was common to the countries of the area 
from the^ginning of the century up to around the S«cond World War and 
correspomded to certain characteristics of the social structure: education 
for 61±Um,. with a high intellectual content at the level required by 
universities with mexked humaxxlstic tendencies; training for labour at the 
lev level of skill required given the scanty development of the industry 
served by the lower classes, who received professional and social status 
vdthin their own class; and lastly, teacher training which was a channel 
for bringing women into the educational system, together with the best 
brains of the working and lower middle classes, wJaose possibilities of 
continuing wj.th higher education were remote. The greater or lesser 
development of the latter sector depended on the policies adopted by the 
establishment in respect of raa,ss education, which determined the size of 
the labour market for vAiich teacher-trainers wre required. 

2. Changes in secondary education 

From the Second World War onwards, the changes in secondary education 
in relation to structural changes in the Latin American societies may be 
summarized as foQJLows: 

(a) Some countries maintained a tripartite system, as outlined' above, 
TO-thout major changes. This situation was correlative to a low level of 
quantitative development of secondary education. 

(b) Other countries maintained the traditional pattern, but owing 

to quantitative growth, secondary education was transformed de facto, though 
not in content, into basic education,. The incorporation of students of 
lower socio-cultural origin necessarily modified the content of the 
education. So as to permit the integration of this new type of student 
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the aspects i:. sKc^^alization and general culture v/ere emphasized^ pedagogical 
conmtunication insHFTitably underwent changes, and the cognitive content 
of this comunication was reduced, but at the same time the curriculum and 
the elitist orientation of the former secondary education were maintained. 

(c) Other countries experienced the situation outLined in. (b), but 

at the sa^e time made important changes in vocational education^ transforming 
it into technical education and making it valid quaJification for continuing 
to liigher studLes.. 

(d) LastSy, another j^mp of countries introduced structural changes, 
eitijer by cresz^sr^-^ systemiis? basic education comprising primarj- education 
and.^a part of mrssz mcas pre^Esnsisly secondary education, or by dividing the 
secondary coixEs iaifco an eiaaentary stsge, and a second stage defined 
according to saEff^Lc objectives. 

The signif^SnasEEe of this mde variety of institutions that can all be 
lumped together^-moS^r the head, of secondary education varies according 
to the nature tjC ascr^s to thxs level of education md according to the 
prospects and n^t^ir^ of the ecployment market for those who complete their 
secondary educat:: .^.^ 

The new bas: z fianctiojas of secondary education will correspond to 
real3.ty onlgr ia tha?aB soc^sbies that have made it possible for nearly all 
their young pscgiLii to enter the educational system and to complete the 
primary courses .Jjcading up to secondary education. If this is not the 
case, chaixges in the structure and curriculum of secondary education will 
not alter its traditionaJ. function of training Elites, a large number of 
whom will demand to go on to higher studies or administrative employment 
that accords with their social status prior to education rather than with . 
their qualifications. 

If the occupational prospects of those vho complete their secondary 
education are not related specifically to what they actually learn but 
rather to the formal and ritual acceptance of certificates v*iich assure 
them access to a captive "labour" market, or^ if the labour market offers 
no prospects for the incorporation of sec^ondary school leavers in skilled 
Jobs, whatever their branch of specialization, not only will the role of 
secondary iHtesstion in society differ^ but its content will be changed, 
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and there vdll be a return to com*ses \rfiose thecfrsrtical objective is to 
provide the basic grounding for traditional or secondary education. 

The concept of basic education draws its ^m^dxty from the demands 
of a differentiated society vMch, in order ta feaSaE© to function, 
requires the intensive development of individnttil't^iailflnts eo as to permit 
their assimilation into complex production proooaaBEy their training in 
specific techniques and in general their ada pt a W Elt r to new roles in a 
changing society. If these conditions are nofe esisaKESated in society, 
the demands it makes of education will become3aBSg wfc»^i . qB^y weaker, thus 
allowijig the purely academic orientations of ts wrhtrr^ rts^ cause a return 
to the objective of learning for learning's s*eu MSL^Epes of educators, 
. on accounfc of their professional orientation, laand iasr i^sregard *he 
problem cxf assimilation into the social envirornnBnt., wieSL, as their social 
environment, is an intellectual one and their objectiTm lBarni.ng, they end 
up by considering that the aim of education is to pr^are pai>ils for 
life in an intellectual environment. Thus, a ajtfEtsBm of education vftiose 
structure and syllabus shoiad in theory be basi3=::«eiids, without the. 
pressure of occupational demand, to lead to a iB«rrr n to traditional 
secondary education, midway between the primaaiF^^BBEv^ and a higher level 
of intellectual training. 

But even discounting the influence of educators, if the labour maa*et 
does not offer job opportunities to pupils \iho have: (complied their basic 
course - either directly or after they have uxiderganerspenrEic apprenticeship 
training - pupils will realize that the only way to: ototain «iiployment is 
to improve their qualifications by undertaking mcrerjears of study and 
consequently they too will consider the new basic education institution 
as a passage to higher studies. 

Those observations appear to be called for at a time when many 
social groups consider that changes in plans and currictila for different 
types of basic education^ and in some cases the formal elimination of 
secondary education, win necessarily lead to the establishment of a new 
type of education and perhaps a new type of society* 
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IV, TI-E EXPAiMSION OF SECONtlAZ: * EDUCATION 

• Oygj;^all ^ro wt.h of _s econdsr^ ed ucation 

There ',as h considerable end vadespraad ^Ftnographic growth of 
secondary odu.catLon i.n Latin Aiaez-'ica between 21960 and 196B-1969. li^fe^-^' 
growth was dici:ated not by the increase in vciunie of ths pcpiilahion : f 
srchool agr;, but by increase in the coverage of the system. One v 
of measuring t^his trend is to compare the lc=^el pf eiamiment vath t^o*-^ 
population nomaULv considered ^f school ag^=^ tc de^w vcict is tearmea 
the adjusted eEc:!:iuineiTt ratio* l5a'1960, tk& srerage ra^io I'cr th-e 
ODuntries considered? was 1^.7 cent, xn I969 ±± had lusen t<^ 
27-6 per cent^ Th^ enormous gap ootween the countries at each end of 
the scale should be borne ±n ii±nd in considering this incre.^se: thus, in 
Haiti, the x^atio of enrolment popul.atj.on of school age was 3 per cent 
-in i960 and /+ per cent in ,1969^ i;jhile in Uruguay "the figxares were 37 per 
cent in i960 and 56 per -aesst in 1969* 

The cjiantitative incrBsi^e an exiroiment was even greater because of 
the weight of deniographically larger age groups. In all the countries 
of the region, except Bolivia and Haiti, the growth rate of eirrolnient was 
over 50 por cezit, which means that the secondaay sector km laecome the 
fastest grovdng of the three levels of educatioii. The groawtai rate ranged 
betwopju 50 and 100 per cent in countries \Aiose system of aaecondary 
education had already shown considerable development at tbe beginning of 
the decade (64. 1 per cent for Argentina; 71.2 per cent for Manama; 72,1 per 
cent for Uruguay, and close to 100 per cent for Paragmy).^ There was a 
rate of between 100 and 150 per cent in three countries where grcT'rth had 
previously been of average intensity (Ci-ba, 113. 8 per cent; Costa Rica, 
116.7 per cent; and Venezuela, II8.3 per cent), and Mgher rates in frur 
countries of previously limited development (Ecuador, 125.3 per cent; 
Honduras, 12S^9 per cent; Colombia, 142»5 per cent; and El Salvador, 
147.6 per cent)* Lastly, gro\^h rates of more than 150 per cent were 

1/ The case of Chile has not been considered since, because the basic 
course was extended to eight years, secondary enrolment appears 
to grow only very slightlyp 
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reconied for ccnmtries where secoEiary education had, fenerally speaking, 
been of scant demographic importamce during the prericus decade (Guatemala 
151.»3 per cent; QDminican S^blic, 161.3 per cent.; Brazil, 172.3 per cent; 
Pvbol, 184 per c«aifc:; MexLcffi, ii89 per cent, and Nicarastia, 300 per cent), 

WsB differenjcBK in tSEa growth rates of enrolmem:. led to a closer 
^nnoBmiinatiinii ammg the conntriee of the region as r^arda adjusted 
«cn™Bnt xatios. In lf60. the ratio was 5 for the f-rst quartile and 
W Sse- t)m mo6s., vdiile 4a I969 the ratios had ris;en fc: 15 and 56, 

ftaere Is less di^e? fence anasng the countries as regards the rate 
oaf - ^jMJuui dary- school eainolaiBnt , ibutranore or less the ssame countries remain 
sat tir^eDctreme ends of ~ho distribution, while there are changes in the 
®rder~«f coaiitries in tlie cfintral group. Of the twenty countries considered 
in I9.6S), Venszuela, Chiie, Panama, Argentina and Uruguay, in ascending 
ordei';, occupied the space between the third quartile and the mode; the same 
countaBSsaa inaintained tB«r positions in -I969, with the apparent exception 
©f CMJbo Ttete, owing to a cteiige of structure, the secondary cycle was 
reduced to iour -years, and consequently Chil.e dropped below Peru in the 
distTsSmtiim, In I96O, the ixrst space in the distribution included Haiti, 
Hondurss., caasatemala, Nicaragua andi Mexico. In I969, tbe last two coiintries 
were sssilacBd by Paraguay and BolissEia vMch dropped from their positions 
in th» siBCDEnd quartile^ Only i;,wo countries, Ecuador and Colombia, maintained 
•fiheir flsasition in the secoM quartile between the two years considered, 
;and oniy Cuba and Costa Rica retained their position in the third inter- 
quartile space. These changes in the central spaces of the scale suggest 
that tSte countries vteLch currently ihave the highest rates of school 
enrolmant may neLl be overtaken by -dtkhers duri.ng the next decade. 

"Ebere is no obvious correlation between the per capita growth of the 
grosssadomestic product at factor cost and the increase in second^ 
enrolirant or the increase in adjusted enrolment rates. Some illustrations 
of tKis fact may be dBBBin from table 9: in Mexico the GDP grew by 33 per cent, 
fand enrolment by 190 par cent, while an additional 13 per cent of the youth 
are included in secondsay school. The corresponding figures for Bolivia 
w»re :33, 37 and 4 per-.'wnt. Paraguay and Ecuador had about the same GDP 
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/in 1969, 



in 1969, representing an increase of about 10 per cent in both cases, 
but while the enrolment rate was pushed up by only 5 per cent in Paraguay, 
it rose by 9 per cent in Ecuador. Lastly^ two significant examples: in 
Uruguay, the per capita GDP fell by 4.3 per cent, seccndarj^ enrolment 
increased by 72 per cent and an additional 19 per cent of the population 
of school age was incorporated in the secondary system; moreover, despite 
the economic recession, not only did Uruguay maintain its front -ranking 
position as rogards the enrolment rate ($6 per cent) but appears to be 
Increasing its lead over its nearest rivals as its growth rate is ri-sing 
faster. A similar, though not so clear-cut, case is that of the 
Dc^minican Republic, where there was no increase in the GDP^ an increase 
of 161.3 POT cent in secondary enrolment, and an upswing of ?1 per cent 
in the £.%d justed enrolment rate. 

Comparisons with the population growth rates in towns of 20,000 and 
moro inhabitants are e^juaily ambiguous. Highly urbanized countries with 
low increases in urban population growth had high increases in secondary 
enroJr-ent rates, for inataxico^ Uruguay, Argentina and Cuba- The latter 
and ?e:..^a experienced very moderate increase in tho growth of per capita 
GDP, but the adjusted enrolmonb rate doubled in both covintriej. In Chile, 
if what are now the seventh and eighth years of primary education are 
considered part of secondary edixcation, the adjusted enrolment rate rose 
from 25. to 42 per cent, while urban growth was 37.6 per cent and the GDP 
went up by I9.I per cent during the same period. In IMicarag^ia, the urban 
population increased by only 41 per cent, while secondary enrolment went 
up by 300 per cent and the adjusted enrolment rate from 7 to 20 per cent. 
The Dominican Republic showed the highest growth rate of urban population 
in the period (111 per cent), and a respectable increase in the. adjusted 
enrolment rate, from 16 to 27 per cent. More examples coxild be given, 
but from a detailed analysis of them it is clear that the growth of 
secondary education is not solely dependent cn the growth of the per capita 
GDP or the rate of urbanization or on any indicator taking account of both 
values. Correlations exist in some cases, but on the whole there are so 
many exceptions that the expansion of secondary education can be explained 
only by analysing the social structure of each country. 

/The ^exp3.anation 



The explmiAtion must be sought in the inter-acti'-^n of social groups, 
the degree to which they are mobilized, the pressure that some of then 
are able to exert, government poJ-icies on education as a form of 
participation and the general level of the above variables, there vdll 
be different types of reaction to the conditions of economic development 
and urbanization. 

Everything seems to point to the fact that, unless the groups in 
power establish severe limitations on the growth of secondary education, 
most nf the Latin American countries vdll prolong and even increase their 
current rates of growth of enrolment. In actual fact, the greatest 
limitation on growth is contained in the educational system itself, since 
growth depends on the percentage of persons who complete their primary 
education, which is still vary low in the majority of countries. 

An illustration of how much has yet to be done in respect of 
increasing enrolment rates can be found in the ratio of secondary school 
enrolment to primary school enr^^lment. As both types of education are of 
equsl duration in most of the countries, if there were no repetition of 
courses or abandonment of studins, secondary enrolment woald be ^f the 
same volume as primary enrolm.ent. The country which currently leads 
the field in this connexion enrols U3 pupils in secondary education for 
every IQO enrolled in primary educatioi ; for six countries, including 
Chile, the figure is between 20 and 30; another seven countries enrol 
more than 15 pupils in secondary education for every 100 in primary 
education, and the figure is lower for the remaining countries. 
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2» Growth of the different branches of secondary 
e ducation ^^nd ^causes - 

The share of technical education and teacher-training in the region 
as a vdiole is declining vis-a-vis, secondary or general education. In I960, 
general education covered 64.8 per cent, technical education 25*7 per cent 
and teacher-training 9,5 per cent. In 1970, the percentages were 68.2, 
23»5 and 6»3 per cent, repectively, 

Ihe share of general education in most Latin American countries has 
always been very important and this has been regarded as a dysfunctional 
factor fo^ development since it implies a lack of technical personnel at 
an intermediate level, a more careful analysis of the statistics shows 
that the technical training in the strict sense has a smaller share than 
the over-all figures would suggest. In 1970, 51 per cent of enrolment in 
technical education was in commercial studies; while a series of causes 
existed in the different countries, both in industrial (26 per cent) and 
professional (14 per cent) studies, especially for women, which had very 
llttl-^ to do with technical ei-.ication in the strict sense » 

It should also be polntad out that a part of the teach^b^r-training 
enrolment does not really contribute to teacher-training. In Argentina, 
which traditionally had a very high rate of enrolment in teacher-training, 
a great deal of the teacher-tr-aining curriculum reproduces the general 
education curriculum; courses Are about the same length; and th^ qxialify 
for university entrance. .In the circumstances, it is not surprising that 
a large percentage of students undergo toacher-training without any intention 
of becoming teachers, or as a second choice if they were unable to continue 
in other forms of education. In other coutries, the situation is not so 
clear cut but in any case enrolment in teacher-training can not be regarded 
as having a purely professional aim. 

The relatively higher growth of the general side of secondary education 
is due to certain factors of a tr^sitqry nature: (l) Some countries have 
. moved some or all of their teacher-straining to a higher level, or have made 
it the contiimation of a cycle of general education at an intermediate 
level; (ii) Other countries have discouraged teacher-training because the 
demand for teachers is saturated; (iii) In other countries, as a result of 
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specific projects or for pragmatic reasons, a course of general education 
is being established for all who conplete theprircary level; this, moreover, 
is planned as the level of studies which corresponds to the earlier role 
carried out by primary education. 

These transitory factors aggravate the more general problem of the 
situation of secondary education in its relationship to social change. 

Merely saying that technical education should be increased is not 
only a common place, it indicates an over-simplified view of the relationships 
between education, the job market and class relations. Any definition of 
tlie problem requires first placing certain issues in their proper context. 

(i) In the first place, the large share held by the general side 
of secondary education is attributable, first, to the fact that the user 
groups constitute a minority of the eligible population. Those groups who 
have managed to enter the sy-.ten and complete the primary course, have 
great expectations of keeping or achieving a new status. Thsse expectations 
cannot be satisfied by manual or technical-manual occupations, 'which in ' 
most c;juntries have a very lovr social status. The;/ hope to join acti\dties 
at a higher or intermediate level of prestige, which in most countries are 
found in the tertiary sector, 

(ii) The job market for intellectual skills - more exactly non-manual 
skills - has the highest growth rate for a. number of reasons. The rr.odern 
industrial sector in all but a very few countries - excluding artisan-type 
activities, and even more the "make-work" activities of the secondary sector - 
has lost its capacity for relative and in some case absolute growth in 
employment. Meanwhile, the share of the services sector in the job market 
continues to rise, even where the rate of economic development is low, 
because those with the reqaisite education are more and more able to put 
pressure on the authorities to ensure that it continues to expand. 

(iii) In mar^y Latin iimerican countries, what is termed technical 
education compriees an empirical form of apprenticeship which has little to 
do with genuine technical education. It is not very different from on-the-job 
training in that it is based on the transmission of .certain skills and the 
use of certain tools. Technical education proper is based on the sequence 
science- technology-application to a specific field. The quantitative 
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importance of artiscin or semi -artisan forms of production and the reluctance 
of industrial enterprises to use techjoical rather than manual workers has 
a detrimental effect on the ability of educational systems to achieve a 
suitable level of technical training. In other cases, it mi^t .be thought 
that there was a lack of creative imsigination with regard to economic changes • 
For example, the import substitution period, which brought great changes 
in employment prospects, produced no important changes in basic approach in 
the technical branch of secondary education. There are even countries whose 
secondary education system contains no specialized technical training 
related to their main industrial activities. 

(iv) The predominance of scientific techniques in enterprises where 
productj.on is on a par with that of the developed countries, has given rise 
to an interesting situation vdiich is worth looking at in detail. There are 
numerous studies to show that entrepreneurs in such cases prefer to employ 
persons with a general education rather than those with certificates or 
studd es in technical education. Th.eir argument is that empirical know-^hox-^ 
can be relatj.vely easily transmitted on the job, vhile the v:;lue of a 
general education lies in the acilrlty to analyse cause and effect and to 
adapt to changing functions. 

(v) In most countries^ the distribution of the supply of education 
follows the class structure very closely^ Technical studies do not lead 
on to higher education, not even in specifically technical subjects, and 
are regarded as inferior, which detracts from their recruitment capacity* 
This means there are virtually two training systems leading to different 

positions in the social scale; eniy protest that students should go in for 
technical studies simply becomes an ideological stand against the refusal 
of the lower social groups to remain indefinitely inferior. This means that 
the debate initiated at the beginning of the century on how to increase the 
supply of education without affecting the way social roles are allocated 
and without altering the class structure continues with the same set of 
class values; which is detrimental to economic and social development. 

It is, however^ interesting to note that those countries which made 
secondary technical education a doorway to higher education, and which took 
steps to establish technical education at the university level - notably 
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Argentina and Chile - succeeded in increasing secondary enrolment 
substantially, and in improving the capabilities of those students in 
the secondary system* 

(vi) So many factors aff ect the job market in the industrial, and 
even more the agricultural sector, that the general training offered by 
secondary education offers more incentives than specific training for a 
given skill or group of skills. While some activities are in regression^ 
others are appearing or expanding. In some sectors enterprises at a Jiigji 
level of technology and with high educational demands exist side by side 
vd.th artisan-type enterprises where the level of technology is zero^ 
General setbacks occur in industry with employment crises which, at tiie 
level of the individual can only te solved by migration to the bureaucratic 
sectors of the labour market. Many enterprises with a large turnover of 
production techniques are not interested in persons trained in particular 
processes, while at the same time refusing school-leavers with technical 
or scientific qualifications because they might make greater demands, 
without taking into consideration their possible impact on rroductivity, 
etc. In such an unstable job market, the most general form of training 
is the one that gives the most opportunity for mobility within the job, 
or access to bureaucratic or semi-technical sectors^ 
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V. CONCLUSIONS 

Given the current pattern of changing econcmic and social structure 
in Latin America, the fact that the general type of secondary educati(^i 
is the education par excellence in most countries should not be considered 
prima facie as a djrsfunctional factor as far as development is concerned* 
VQi ether this general education is functional or dysfunctional for 
development will depend on its content, its set of values, its 
co-ordination with more specialized branches of educaticai and its 
relation to the needs of the econany# 

In many countries of the region, part of general or secondary 
education has been declared to be basic education, but its content and 
set of values are not much different from those found in traditional 
pre-university training* First of all, science still does not occupy 
a large place as regards teaching hours and, even more serious, there are 
many defects in the teaching of science, including those muntiored by 
UNESCO, such as antiquated curricula, lack of unifying canccpt^., 
presentation of science as an immutable set of truths, lack of practical 
activity, a critical diortage of teaching staff, both in quantity and 
quality, lack of equipment sxid teaching materials, etc* 

SeccRidly, most of the general educaticsi curricula do not include any 
technological training and hence the teaching of science is not linked to 
the modification and implementation of productive processes but is 
confined to the purely intellectual plane* 

Lastly, the teaching of science does not include practical uork or 
experiments to link science to technology and its applications to actv.al 
materials. What are temed practical classes in many education systans operate 
at more or leas the hobby level or are closer to an artisan-type conception 
of vjoric than to giving practical fora to scientific and technologi.cal 
principles* This gives rise to situations in which schools teach theoretical 
physics and chemistry, but have facilities for practical, work which are poor 
copies of carpenter^ 8 workshops, for example* 
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Many authors and policy statements express the view that zniddle-class 
values are hostile to nianual labour and in consequence responsible for the 
fact that youth mainly i.end towards non-aianual activites. The role that 
value ^stens and other factors can play in this respect has been extensively 
discussed in a United Nations publication entitled: ''Education, human 
resources and development in Latin Aiiericia"i^^ For present pur^poses, 
suffice it to consider the nature of the anploynent azarket and the kind 
of training students receive in general secondaiy -education » The first 
aspect has already been considered; as regards the second, it is hardly 
surprising that there is rejection of types of work that v;ere not 
presented in association, mth intellectual concepts, that if taught are 
treated as hobbies and not as forms of production, and that are totally 
alien to the entrants into general secondary education who> moreover, 
are for the most part incapable of manipulating objects as opposed to 
paper or ideas* 

Simply ejq^andir.g the vcl^ume oi general education i:? it is tjamilar 
in content to p re-university education does not transfonn i'"; into basic 
education> and these completing the course can have no other a.^piration 
but either to continue on to hi.^her educaticsa or to join the market for 
office jobs 01' the tertiaiy sector in general. 

The orientation of education has an action and reaction relationship 
>dth the onployment maike^o The office sector, and the modem tertia:ry 
sector in general, cannot continue to grow indefinitely* In many Latin 
American countries, and Uru.guay is a good example of this, the absorptive 
capacity of this\ sector of the emplqyraent market has been exhausted despite 
aJl the expedients employed to maitain its rate of growth well above reasonable 
and necessary levels* Not only are tliere only a few vacancies each year, 
but thqy are competed for by a steadily growing number of applicants v 
Given this severe competition, there is a ceaseless effort to win the race 
for the job by acquiring ever higher levels of formal knowledge, completing 
all stages of secondary education and continuing on to university or port- 
graduate training* At the same time, employers are able to demand 
increasingly hi^ levels of formal education for posts that do not require 
such high levels^ The assumption is that a person with a complete general 
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education will be more capable than a person 'iio iias canpleted only one stage 
of secondaiy education and even more capable than a person vtio has only 
completed the primary stage* This leads to under-utilization of the 
available educated human resources, since in such cases the level of 
education is too high for the needs of the post and althou^ performance 
in the jobs may well be superior, the fact that education is not being 
put to full use has an unfavourable effect on econcmic development 
because it implies a low rate of return on investment in education* In 
their turn, increased demands for qualifications by employers sustain and 
csrwell demand for extended secondary education, since it vlll be only 
possible to achieve hi^er positions vdth a longer period of schooling. 

This process, vihich may be termed a devaluation of education, has 
a wide range of harmful effect 

(i) It encourages the prolongation of secondary and higher 
edixcation above the requirements of econcmic systems, leading to many fonas 
of wastage: under-uti3 ligation of capacity because there is an' imbalance 
betvjeen training and the post occupied; under-utilization becat^.se of the 
accxmulation of multiple jobs, each inadequately paid, because the 
employment market does not offer better opportunities; low rem^::^f■Jration with 
a consequent lack of incentive; the location of persons ii) posts that they 
are apparently suited for as regards education but which, because of the very 
proliferation of such posts, lack the necessary support services; and 
lastly the brain drain of expensively trained technicians. 

(ii) It cancels out the effects of upward social mobility for certain 
social strata which from one generation to another rise from illiteracy to 
complete primary education only to discover that many occupational roles 
with ought to be reserved for persons of that levol are competed for by 
persons who have completed secondary courses. 

(iii) in increasing proportion of expenditure on education is absorbed 
by the extended secondary cycle and higher education at the expense of 
the allocations needed to ensure a primaiy course of studies for the whole 
population • 
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The effects of the expsjasion of secondary education on the process 
of economic and social change in Latin America should be considered in 
many different perspectives. Stress was_l«id earlier on the importance 
of imbuing a broad sector of the population with sufficient knoviLedge to 
anable it to take part in new technological production processes and 
those likely to be created over the next quarter of a century. Some 
Latin American countries vdth abundant reserves of educated humar resources 
are admirably fitted to make the changeonrer to a technical society, 
vfcLch is basically an educated society. They have population groups 
vdth sufficient grotioding to take courses in x^)-to-date techniques and 
follow-^p courses that will enable them to gain access to new techni-eal 
forms production and organizatinn without the need for prohibitive 
levels of expenditure. It must of course be admitted that at this stage 
the fact that the population as a vdiole lacks a homogeneous educational 
grounding will create serious difficulties in view of the une'aplojTaent , 
because the unoiqjloyed become unenqxLoyable once their low Isvel of 
education makes thcan irretrievable. 

Side by side with this functional potential for develoimx^jit there may 
be other effects on social change which just because they are less visible 
cannot be disregarded. The political process in the broadest sense of 
the term can be and in many cases is more important than the oufingaa in 
the economic infrastructure. It has been proved that in the past in many 
co-.uitries the motive force of change lay in the transformation of the 
po\ror structure, which brought to power groups with coherent develops^jient 
projects that constituted intermediate objectives in the achievement of 
social change, 

Latin America has in varying degrees known political systems vhlch 
had in common the fact that they originated in the heteronomous mobilisation 
of social groups formerly excluded from the decision-inaking system and 
in many cases from national life. They became integrated into the social 
system through r>ural-urban migration and the various partial forms of 
participation which they four.d in urbanization and also, though not always, 
in en^jloyment in the modem sector of the economy, 
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The pressure for assimilation wought changes in the relatio-ns between 
social groups, the more so vAxen they coincided wLth industrialization, and 
created a new political systm of a different kind from the limited fcrm 
of demi3cracy previously pi*evailing in nearly all the countries of the 
region* Ideology, leadership, the type of national development projects 
and the political language \ased were in one way or another an expression 
of the qualitative change operating in society. Adjustments to make the 
system function without structural changes were another form of response 
to the participation of the non- politicized masses. 

It might be asked whether adjustments of this kind, on the basis of 
wJiich most of the political systems in Latin America operate, will still 
be adenylate once sectors ranging from one-fifth to one-half of the n^w 
generations have formal secondary education and then find it progressively 
more difficult to be absorbed in the social system. 

Education presupposes a qualitative change in a sector o'^ the citizenry 
for vAiich few political systeans have proper channels for p-irtj.cipition. 
In. cthor countries, the populist systems established or compelled tha 
establishment of various mechanisms 'vdiich can be summed up as a form»:la 
for opening up the political process without participation, Theoe mechanisms 
are scarcely adequate for sectors vdiose formal education and political 
socialisation permits them to demand other foms of parti oip.'^tion in the 
decioicn-making process. 

The capacity of political systems to absorb this new group depends 
on the capacity of economic systems to provide enqployment for increasing 
numbers of educated persons and their ability to promote individual 
mobility without altering the relations between the social groups. In 
contrast, in countries vtoere the gap between the expansion of secondary 
education and the low rate of economic development or the slow growth of 
the labour market is steadj.ly widening, tho educated sector will probably 
challenge political systems and social structures, aod this could lead to 
political maladjustment and even violence. 

The effects of the lack of a homogeneous level of education may also 
have considerable political repercussions. On the one hand, a sector of 
the population which has remained illiterate or below the minimum educational 
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level vdll almost certainly participate in the marginal production syt«a, 
and politically it is lika;wy that j*: vdll be dominated both ideologically 
and because of its dependence on political patronage. At the other extreme, 
a sector of highly educated youth may reach very high levels of politizati.on 
and political discussion, bui> will have great difficulty in transmitting 
it© ideologies to the dominated sector because of the wide social and 
cultural gap between them and because the pr^liticized sector is excluded 
from the domination mechanisms >diich permit the manipulation of the 
sector lacking the conditions for full citizenship. 

This educational polarization might be repeated at the political 
level if the legitimacy of those in power were to be recognized as absolute 
by one sector and completely rejected by the other. 

Since education benefits the middle-income groups and since they are 
the ones most affected ty labour market difficulties - the problem hsB 
alv'ays existed for the marginal sectors, but their capacity for action 
is completely different - it is very possible that a process of political 
mobilization will take place shortly in Latifi America in v*iich the broad 
masnea vdll be swept along in the wake of the middle-income gro;:ps ecnd 
•the organized proletariat, which are the sectors that are integrated and 
educated in the system,, 

If these assumptions have any validity at all, it may well be that 
one of the ways in vAuch the expansion of education could contribute to 
social change and possibly economic development would consist in a qualitative 
transformation of a sector of the citizenry which is in- a position to 
express its demands and alter the character of the political system. 
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